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Bertrand de Born. 


oe 


TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH FROM | 


THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


Autofostg the minstrel’s castle, 
Smokes in ruins on the rocks, 

And the king the bard before him 
In his fallen glory mocks: 

“Art thou he whose sword and singing 
Carried strife from laud to land, 

Turning hearts of loyal children 
*‘Gainst their father’s guiding hand? 

‘‘Art thou he who oft has boasted, 
Arrogant in pride and power, 

That the half of his great spirit 
Would suffice for any hour? 

Since the half does naught to save thee 
Let the whole obey thy call, 

Let it build again thy castle, 

Make these chains of iron fall.” 
‘fAs thou sayest, my king and master, 
Standeth here Bertrand de Born, 
He whose song has fired against thee 

Perigord and Ventadorn. 
In thine eye, thou mighty ruler, 
Ever has he been the thorn; 
For the sake of him thy children 
Have their father’s anger borne. 
*‘Decked in jewels sat thy daughter 
By her noble bridegroom’s side ; 
Sang my messenger before her 
Songs which once had been her pride. 
Stirred by passion’s mighty power, 
Tears her pride could not suppress— 
Tears for her forsaken minstrel 
Fell upon her bridal dress. 
**’Neath the olives’ peaceful shadow 
Lay the son to thee most dear, 
When, with battle-songs defiant, 
I besieged his dreaming ear. 
Roused to strife, his steed he mounted, 
I his rebel banner bore, 
Led him on to meet the arrow 
Fate had fixed at Montfort’s door. 
“When he fell before me bleeding, 
Not the arrow’s poisoned dart, 
But his father’s curse upon him, 
Was the death-pang in his heart 
His imploring hand outstretched he 
Over land and sea to thee; 
When it met not thine he gave it 
Tenderly once more to me. 
“From that hour my strength departed, 
Broken was my spirit’s might, 
Sinking down in smoke and ashes 
Like my castle on the height. 
Easily the arm is fettered 
Now the spirit’s strength is fled; 
Only in this song of mourning 
Does it lift again its head.” 
Then the king bowed low his forehead— 
‘Thou hast led astray my son, 
Hast wy daughter's heart enchanted, 
Hast now overpowered my own. 


| those to my wife, and that, although [ mean to 
| be a tender husband, I shall be inexorable even 
to the tears of my wife if they should ever try 


}to detain me from performing my duties as a, 


| citizen to their fullest extent. My wife shall be 
the confidant of my heart, the partner of all my 
most secret counsel. A great and holy simplic- 
ity shall reign in my house. One thing more, 
my life shall not pass without great and impor- 
tant undertakings. I shall never refrain from 
speaking when the good of my country demands 
it. My whole heart belongs to it, and I shall 





of my countrymen. Reflect well, and decide | 
whether you can give your heart to a man with 
these qualities and in this condition, and be hap- | 
py. My dear friend, I love you so tenderly and | 
fervently that this confession has cost me much, 
since it may even take from me the hope of win- 
ning you. My conscience would have called, 
me a traitor, not alover, if I had withheld from | 
you any fact that might cause you future anxiety, 
| or render you miserable. I now rejoice at what 
|I have done. If the circumstances in which my 
duty and my country may place me hereafter 
| should make an end to my yearnings and hopes, 
I shall be conscious at least of not having been 
treacherous—of not having attempt-d to please 
you by assumed virtue. I have deceived you 
with no chimerical hopes of a happiness that is 
| not to be expected. I have concealed from you 
| no danger and no sorrow for the future; I have 
|no cause for self-reproach.” A remarkable, 
and in some respects model, love-letter it is, the 
resultof which was their marriage in his twenty- 
fourth year, 1769, and, but for his regards for 
others, or her property they might have lived in 
plenty, though his farming projects were unsuc- 
cessful. 

In the course of a few years his attention was 
directed to the condition of the poor, their im- 
providence, ignorance, dissipation and want, 
there being no relief to the latter except poor- 
houses, where all classes were indiscriminately 
crowded, when the idea ot industrial schools for 
| the poor was suggested to his mind, where ‘‘in- 
| struction in manual labor should be combined 
| with mental and moral training.” He offered 
his farm for the purpose, and, with the advice 
and assistance of friends, the first attempt was 





made in 1775, which, though pecuniarily unsuc- 
cessful in his case, involving him in debt and 
| wasting much of his wife’s property, was the 
| forerunner of hundreds of similar schools on 
both sides of the Atlantic during the past cen- 
tury. In trying to help the poor he met poverty 
and derision himself, but made important dis- 
coveries in human knowledge, the results of 
which were not to be lost to the world. After 
five years the school was given up, and he took 
to writing pamphlets and books, consisting of 
stories and essays relating to educational mat- 
| ters and reforms, one of which, *‘Leonard and 





ant, so a machine for sweeping was given her. 
She wrote down and described all remarkable ap- 


| Gertrude,” acquired celebrity and was pecuni- 


risk everything to mitigate the misery and need | 


early attempts led him to seek larger mirrors, 
though none were to be had. Fortunately, he 
obtained the tools from a Quaker at Bath, who 


forthwith every room was converted into a 
workshop. 


specula; and some idea can be gleaned from 
the fact that once, in order to finish a seven-foot 
mirror, William would not remove his hand 
from it for sixteen hours together, while Caro- 
line, ‘‘by way of keeping him alive, was con- 
stantly obliged to feed him by putting the vict- 
uals in bits into his mouth.” 


Royal Society, at $1000 per year. 
III. solaced his disappointment over the prob- 
able loss of his colonies by gazing at the new 
planet named for him—Georgian Sidus. 


Above the grave of baby, dead! 

While still shines on the mocking sun, 
Though life’s best light for us is done. 

Ah! how we reach out in the dark, 

And in a world of silence hark 

For but one voice from voiceless shore, 
For one word lost forevermore ; 

While night surrounds us with its shade, 
And all the earth is sadder made. 

Yet, little feet, if you had lived to stray, 
*Twere sadder than to miss your step to-day. 
| Perchance in better life, more grand and sweet, 
We may our darling in God's heaven meet. 
Yet, doubting in our grief this word of joy, 
We mourn not bitterly our only boy. 








For surely he is saved from thought of wrong; 

And if, alas! he joins no heavenly song, 

At least it is not his in sin to stray 

From peaceful paths of daily good away. 

And this we know—our Father doeth right; 

We trust his tender love by day and night. 
J. Luetta Down. 





Fidelity to Talents. 

The value of sympathetic cooperation is beau- 
tifully exemplified in the lives of Caroline Lu- 
cretia and William Herschel. According to 
the enterprising journal from which we make 
the digest, it was in 1772, at the age of twenty- 
two years, that the former left Hanover, her 
native country, and joined her brother in Eng- 
land, where she found him a hard-wor'ing 
teacher of music, with but a few hours at his 
disposal to devote to his favorite subject, as- 
tronomy. Insufficient mechanical means aroused 
his inventive genius, and he had begun to con- 
struct a telescope of eighteen or twenty feet in 
length. The sister made the pasteboard for the 
prospective glasses. This ‘‘pasteboard” was 
the first crude model of the great instruments 
subsequently compassed by the comrade whose 


had made efforts in a similar direction, and 


There was no appliance for the grinding of 


In 1781 came the discovery of Uranus, and, 
ater, the election of the astronomer into the 
King George 


Miss Herschel was to be trained for an assist- 


Take the hand my dead son reached for, 
Henry's friend is also mine; 
Thou art free! thy chains are broken; 
I, too, feébthat power of thine!” 
KaTtHLeeN Wricut. 


Pestalozzi. 
* 


BY JANE GREEN, 


| arily successtul. 
| Pestalozzi took delight in the instruction of 
|his only child, Jacobli, in which labor of love 
he received much enlightenment himself with 
Beas to educational development. His wife, 
| also, a woman of culture, was a help-meet for 
| him; and even from his man of all work, Klaus, 
and from his uneducated but useful and strong- 
minded housekeeper, who held that position 
| forty years, he refused not to learn lessons of 





The fact that our public school system owes | life. 


The wars between France, Russia and Aus- 


as the lessons of his entiusiastie and unselfish | tria, which desolated that part of Europe at that 
dev tion to an ideal, renders a knowledge of the time, had left multitudes of destitute orphans, 
* oman and the ways in which he was led of value | and Pestalozzi, in pity for their condition, made 
at this time, when so much interest is manifested | offer to the government of Helvetia to go to one 
in the improvement and well-being of the human of the desolate valleys, every village in which, 


race. 
note are gathered chiefly from his “Life” by | teach the poor children, which offer was ac- | 


The few items of information we 


here 


|except Stanz, had been burned, to collect and 


Herman Kriisi, a son of one of the companions | cepted, some of the members of the govern- 


and thirty years ago, of an exiled Protestant 
Italian tamily. His father was a physician whose 
disinterested benevolence prevented him from 
devoting his lite to money-making, and when 
Henry was six years of the father died, 
leaving the mother in poverty to care for her | Everything tending to benefit body and soul I 


children. 


sisted by a poor uneducated servant-girl, Bar- | My hand was joined to theirs, and my smile ac- 
bara, whose disinterested devotion to the family | companied theirs. 
was not without its lessons upon the mind of the world and away from Stanz; they were with 


young 








\ 


» 


»f his labors and sacrifices. 


He was born near the shores of the lovely lake 
Zurich, in Switzerland, in 1746, one hundred 


age 


She withdrew from society and nobly 
applied herself to the task, in which she was as- 


Henry. 
selves in the boy while yet at school, and he re- 


Peculiarities manifested them- | 


| ment being men who had the interests of the 
| people at heart, and provided for his use an 
| empty convent. He was now fifty-three years 
lof age, in feeble health, and the place under 
‘control of priests, but the poor children came 

flocking in their rags to this sympathetic friend. 

His words will give an idea of his work: ‘I 
| was among them from morning till evening. 


administered with my own hand. Every assist- | 
ance, every lesson they received, came from me. | 


They seemed out of the 


me and [ with them. 
I had no household, no friends, no servants 


| almost heart-broken, survivor returned to Han- 
over. 
| cation, but, at the age of over seventy, began 
the toilsome reduction of 2500 nebula, present- 
ing in one view the aggregate of all Sir Wil-/ room, looking out at the moon riding high, 
We shared tood and drink. /iam’s watchings of those bodies up to 1800. | shining brightly down on the water, and the 


pearances. Mr. Herschel devoted himself to his 
magnificent observations on the new planet—the 
nebulez and the double stars; and to Caroline’s 
labors, which consisted mainly in s:eking for 
nebula to be marked in her catalogue, were 
added the duties of assisting him, ‘‘either to 
run to the clocks, to write down a memoran- 
dum, to bring and carry apparatus, or measure 
the ground with poles,” etc. Often she jotted 
his notes when the ink froze in the bottle. Be- 
fore dawn she would take the manuscript to her 
cottage, and, by morning, have a fair copy of 
her night’s vigils. 

Sometimes she was not needed. Then she 
continued the search, which ended in the finding 
of the comets of 1786, of 1788, of 1791, of 1793, 
and of 1795, the last now known as Esckis, and 
re-discovering three previously found. In the 
| five years following she added a thousand more 
| stars to the list; and she also traced the places 


f five hundred others between 1788 and 1802. 


Meanwhile, she prosecuted mathematics, th: 
| brother aiding her by asking difficult questions. 
| Thus she helped him in his numerical calcula- 
| tions, and unceasingly ministered to his neces- 
sities during the framing of his forty-foot tele- 
scope. 


In 1822 Sir Wiliiam died, and the faithful, 





She did not relinquish her beloved avo- 


tution; that, at the eighth annual commence 





elected to this important duty. 


which to season the humdrum of ordinary life. 
New departments are open, and they can study 


because of their wider outlook. None are to 
shirk, but to prepare for saving force and 
making strokes which tell. If the thrush is 
daily up and doing nineteen hours, and the 
blackbird seventeen, surely there should be no 
drones in the human hive. The use, not abuse, 
of our faculties is high enjoyment and a pleas- 
urable obligation, and ought both unfold our- 
selves and help our neighbor. In this glorious 
auroral sunlight birds carol and insects are on 
the wing. They are not only additions to the 
landscape, but in the line of self-support. 
Where instinct reigns nature is a vast labora- 
tory. Shall those who reason be the only slug- 
gards? It is through industrious experiment 
that by electricity musical tones are beginning 
to be conveyed to our ears. 


erecting the famous lighthouse which taxes in- 
sight and skill to overcome difficulties, and 
which slowly rises like a coral-reef. The uni- 
versal tocsin is, Awake, ye who slumber, and to 
your tasks! 





The Heiress. 


eine 
FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Little child Maude is the heiress 
Of grandpapa’s store of gold; 

Little child Maude is but three, 
Grandpa is ninet’ years old. 


WRITTEN 


He leans on his cane as he travels, 
Grown hoary in gathering wealth ; 
Butterfly-jight little Maudie 
Dances along, gay with health. 
Ninety years planning and scheming— 
Grandpa's wealth is a hoard; 
Treasure of gold and estate 
Now for this litle child Maude. 
Ah, baby heiress, so guileless! 
Love treasured for you before gaina— 
A treasure which never will spoil you, 
While money may be your bane. 
It will help you follow freely 
The ways that fashion goes, 
But, sweet, it can ne’er ope for you 
The cup of a fragrant rose. 
It will purchase robes of velvet 
Where purples gleam and vie; 
But, love, it could ne’er spread o’er you 
The blue of a summer sky. 
It will soften tones around you, 
And smooth your pathway, dear; 
But never ‘twill lift your spirits 
As the wild-bird’s notes of cheer. 
In all the world's high places 
’Twill give you place and part; 
Buc with it you cannot measure 
The depths of your mother’s heart. 
Which is the best, little Maudie, 
Tell me, as you grow old, 
Birds, roses, blue sky and mother, 
Or grandpapa’s store of gold? 
Emma Mortimer WHITE. 





VACATION LETTERS. 
Wild-Strawberry-leaves from Mount 
Desert. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Mocnt Desert, July 21, 1876. 
JOURNEYING DOWN-EAST. 


ment of Cornell, five graduated, one taking the 
degree of B. L., and four of B. S; that Mary 
F. Thomas has been appointed City Physician | tending beyond them as far as we could see, and 
in Richmond, Indiana; that Mrs. Ada C. | through a gap between the nearer mountains. | brown ledges sloping out into the water, there er Mr. John Ruskin ever met with this old story, 
Bowles is to preach the occasional sermon atthe | Blue Hills on the mainland (though I insist| is a beach, and, across the cove, mountains in but he has just performed a kind and gentle ac- 
the near distance. These strawberries are fas- tion which has reminded me of it. A little way | 
| Cinating, but the sea draws me irresistibly, and trom Croydon, near London, there has long been 
ing any pleasure in it, and soon drove us down. | I find a rock jutting out almost over deep water, ‘a dirty, marshy little pond, which is now an ex- 
The pretty mountain-cranberry vine, with its! and sit there enjoying the barnacles in their quisite clear spring of running water. 


next sessioa of the Universalist convention in that Mount Desert is mainland). 
1877—probably the first woman in the wee 

They are 
grounding for usefulness and something with | 


It is by undaunted | ties of a small, pinkish, bell-shaped blossom 
perseverance that the French government is drooping over the stones and rocks along the 


- | Northeast Harbors, Somes’ Sound, a freshwate 


shining leaves, grows all about the ledges here. 
The full moon shone down on this quiet cove 


mankind and its wants under better auspices | last night, making it indescribably beautiful; 


en this morning I sit at the window looking 


down the harbor and watch the fog-clouds lifting | 


and driving before the wind. 
BAR HARBOR AND SCHOONER HEAD. 

Friday morning.—Sunshine and air clear as 
crystal. The pewee, spirit of this secluded 
| nook, is repeating its monotonous refrain. It 
is a mournful, lonesome-sounding ditty. Yes- 
terday we set out for Bar Harbor behind faith- 
ful, strong, willing ‘*Bessie,” with Fred, a gen- 
uine Mount Desert rock-crystal of a boy, trust- 
worthy, carefal, kind, thoughtful, refined, a real 
nature’s nobleman, for our escort and driver. 
I soon clambered down from the buggy to pick 
young wintergreen leaves, the first Elspeth and 
I have tasted this season. There were quanti- 





roadside. One needs a ‘‘Botany” here, though 
the flora is not as varied and novel as I expected 
to find. We rode along by the side of Hadlock 
Mountain a long distance, saw a little fresh- 
water pond where trout abound, also Eagle 


Pond and Green Mountain, the highest on the 


pund, Cranberry, Deer, Sutton’s, Gott's, and | daisies to the blue waves beyond, is to partake and said, 
numerous other islands, with the Atlantic ex- | of a feast for which one would forego the dain- the thirsty.” The man dug a well and said, 


It was a glo- 
rious view, but the black-fly prevented our tak- 


r/ mouth, looking across waving buttercups and bethought him ofthe panting heats of the desert 


»|tiest dinner now-and-then. There are red- ‘Thisis for my mother.” 


Mr. Rus- 
tiny white marble mansions bathed by the clear| kin has expended £500 in making the spring, 
| wavestwice every day. It our spirits could only | which is not far from the home of his childhood, 
| be kept pure and sweet by waves from the great and surrounded it with trees and flowers, and 
Spirit washing over them each day! Perhaps) named it after his mother, ‘Margaret's Well.” 
they might if our bodies were temples worthy On the neat tablet over it are inscribed the fol- 
of immortal denizens. M. R. W. lowing words: ‘‘In obediance to the Giver of 
life, of brooks and fruits that feed it, of the 

POLITICAL NOTES. peace that ends it, may this well be kept sacred 
Tilden’s friends Sisim: that he carried New for the service of men, flocks and flowers, and 
York State in 1874 by 50,000 majority. His >Y kindness be called “Margaret's Well.” 
vote was 416,000 again-t 378.000, which gives; Ata large public dinner, the past week, the 
him a majority of 38,000 only. Last year a_ ladies responded through one of their own sex, 
majority of 14,810 is claimed for his ticket. | namely, Miss Kate Field. The dinner was that 
His vote was 390,000 against 346,000, which | of the hospital for diseases of the throat, which 
gives him some 4000 majority.) It is well to | took place at Willis’s rooms, and was presided 
state the figures accurately, as They take down over by Lord Cowper-Temple. A considerable 
the lofty pretension of Governor Tilden’s pop- | "umber of other lords were also present. There 
ularity, and show that he has fallen far short of were one hundred and fifty present, about one 
his claims to public confidence. We will find | third of whom were ladies, all in the fullest eve- 
that a revolution has taken place since it was Ding costumes. Among these ladies I observed 
seen that he wore only the mask of reform, ®other distinguished American, Mrs. Louise 
and that New York is good tor 50,000 against Chandler Moulton, who, by the way, had a seat 
him. among the representatives of the press, a fra- 
He had come into Virginia City from the | ternity which, I dare say, never before had a la- 
Humboldt—bronzed, dirty, and generally dilap- dy at their table, even as they never before had 
idated. The boys were jubilant over the Cin- |‘ Teport a lady's speech at a public dinner. 











Island. Beechwood Ridge was pretty, with its | 
spreading beeches meeting over the road. I| 
have not seen many pines here, but hemlocks 
abound, and we passed through woods where | 
pines, hemlocks, hackmatacks, firs, cedars and 
spruces mingled their different shades of green. 
Wild-strawberries are everywhere. We have | 
supped on them ever since we came, beside | 
lunching off them in the fields and woods. Ar-| 
rived at the ‘‘Atlantic House,” Bar Harbor, | 
Elspeth and I alighted, ordered our dinner, and | 
set out for the near shore, in the teeth of a very | 
high wind which had already loosened several | 

| 

} 








sailing-vessels from their moorings and sent 
them adrift, and crested the blue waves with 
white caps. We sat down under a little spruce | 
tree near the beach, and then lay down listening | 
to the surf and the booming ground-swell. | 
Afterwards I sat alone a while, looking out to | 
sea, and never have my thoughts found so broad | 
and limitless a field to roam in. Here, if any-| 
where, it seems to me, ‘‘with the whole lifting 
of the sea and the solemn mountains,” one as- 
pires and prays. | 

After dinner we drove to ‘‘Schooner Head.” | 
No words could give an idea of the loveliest | 
sylvan retreat these spectacles ever gazed upon. | 
A wide, open, grassy glade of several acres, | 
with road-wide paths mown through it to the 





and in front of it the ocean without even an 
island between shure and horizon-line. I sat 


waters until my thirst of years was quenched 


peaceful meadow, shut in from all the world 
beside by that curving range of lofty hills with 





homelike and pleasant, and the white tombstones | 
showing against the hillside over the resting- 
places of * and his wife,” until I was, 
ready for another draught of the Atlantic; and | 
thus could I have spent hours. But soon we| 
clambered over the cliffs to see ‘‘Spouting Horn, 
where one looks down a deep, dark, narrow | 


a | 
gorge between the rocks, and sees the waves | 





a 





On the Eastern road somewhere between Bos- 
ton and Salem a yellow-blossoming plant, close | 
to the ground, clothes hillside and field with | 
dazzling patches of condensed sunshine. Can | 
it be furze? | 
Early evening on the steamer lying in the | 


come dashing in through a small opening and | 
break in foam whiter than anything else on 
earth. I rode away with a heart*ache. Could | 
wish to live at ‘Schooner Head,” at least to) 
spend one summer there. Coming home along | 
a wild, up-and-down hill road, shaded much of 


| aad, in order to decide it, it is necessary to ask | ©38!0" She had evidently prepared it with care. 


cinnati nominees, and were gambling on the re- Lord Cowper-Temple complimented Kate Field's 
sult. When our Humboldt friend rounded the | speech, but I thought some of the old haditués 
corner one of the party bet two dollars and the looked rather grave aboutit. And I can well un- | 
drinks that the man approaching was a Demo- | derstand the cause of their trouble. Miss Field's 
crat. The stakeholder put the query thus: fault was that of making a speech that was too 
“My friend, we have just made a wager on you, | good by half. She spoke as if it were a great oc- 
,| She even made a learned allusion to “the wor- 
| thy brother of Malibran and Mme. Viardot, Se- 
| nor Manuele Garcia, the famous maestro dican- 
| to, and inventor of the laryngoscope.” Now 
| this kind of thing will never do. How are these 
| rubicund old officers, who have for years been 
| accustomed to rise and lean half over the table, 
| and declare that er Most Gracious Majesty— 
aw—will always—aw—live in the hearts—of— 
| of—her devoted subjects; who create mild sen- 
| sations by pledging that the army and navy of 
| England will not be fouid backward, if they 
| may be allowed the expression, in any emergen- | 
| cy—how, I say, are these gentlemen to eat | 
| their dinners and drink their port in peace if 
| the custom should spring up of making vivacious 
| and telling after-dinner speeches? Miss Kate’s 
tion” in the elective Board of Supervisors, whose if aceite ateingatinte: Soeeiring. — 
sessions began in 1858, it would be interesting to [ srottemet;, She eign aoe _ aes 
ts : | at the corresponding period in dinners for years 
hear, says the New York 7imes,in what way Mr. | Se : : : 
es : § he | were positively waked by it. 
Tilden ever manifested the slightest hostility to | 


you if you are a Republican or a Democrat. 
He straightene! the bend of his back, with a 
look of pity and disgust in his countenance, 
and said, ‘‘Gentlemen, I know I am dirty and 
ragged, and won't deny being a little alkalied, 
and mebbe a grayback or so can be found on 
me; but, by the great hokey! I did not think it 
possible to be taken for a Democri.t, gentlemen; 
that is putting it rather heavy!” and he passed 
on with a sigh. 

The Utica, N. Y., Observer has the cool as- 
surance to declare that ‘‘among Mr. Tilden’s 
acquaintances there is not one but remembers 
his bitter and uncompromising hostility to the 
‘ring’ from the day of its inception to the hour 
of its destruction.” As, according to Mr. Til- 
den’s own statement, the ring had its ‘‘incep- 








I do not know wheth- | 





lasting binding than one of paper. 


s sively as a story-book, and the instruction can- 


“Dig a well for her and give water to ; not be dodged, if they would.—New York, D. 


Appleton & Co. 


| The St. Nicholas, for August, continues ‘‘The 
| Boy Emigrants,” by Noah Brooks, and Mrs. 
Oliphant contributes her fourth paper on *‘ Wind- 
sor Castle,” her topic being the Tudors. There 
is a charming paper, by Lucy Larcom, on ‘Mi l- 
| summer and the Poets.” Besides these there 
; are many other articles that will not fail to in- 
terest the young folks; and among the writers 
are Mary Mapes Dodge, Celia Thaxter, Lucretia 
P. Hale, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Lydia Maria 
Child, Abby Morton Diaz, James T. Fields and 
Marian Harland.—New York, Scribner & Co.; 
received by Williams. 

Macmillan's Magazine, for July, has a study 
of “Beethoven and His Works,” by Edward 
Dannreuther; more of ‘Madcap Violet,” by 
William Black; a second paper on ‘Quakers 
and Quakerism,” by Ellice Hopkins; ‘*The 
House Beautiful,” a poem; a second paper on 
‘Italian Art and Literature betore Giotto and 
Dante ;" a story ‘‘Hlow I went to the Levee;” 
something about ‘Dull Sermons,” by C. H. 
Grundy ; a new version of the Faust legend; and 
Matthew Arnold in criticism of ‘the burials bill” 
before Parliament. — London and New York, 
Macmillan & Co. 











The second number of the new series of Ap- 
pleton’s Journal, for August, has for illustrated 
articles **Living and Dead Cities of the Zuyder- 
Zee,” by A. H. Gurnsey; ‘Mountaineering in 
Colorado,” by W. H. Rideing; ‘‘Annals of the 
Roa?,” and ‘Going to School,” all of which will 
arrest attention; further chapters of George 
Sand’s ‘‘Marianne” are given; Joel Benton has 
a pleasant ‘‘Talk about Apples ;” George T. Fer- 
ris tells the story of the four great song-compos- 
ers, Schubert, Schumann, Franz and Listz; and 
there are many minor articles of interest, includ- 
ing a pleasing poetic fancy by Caroline M. Hew- 
ins, entitled ‘Ina Swing.”—New York, D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

Helen's Babies is the title of one of the fun- 
niest little books we have ever read. ‘*Uncle 
Harry” goes to spend his vication at his sister 
Helen's, and to oversee the “babies,” little boys 
of five and three, while she visits a friend. The 
ridiculous situations in which they innocently 
place their uncle are very entertaining and nat- 
ural, and the account of the mischief the rogues 
accomplish shows that the author has been ac- 
customed to children, while the thread of a love- 
affair running through the story only makes it 
the more interesting. It is too good a book to be 
published anonymously, and deserves a more 
It's just the 


thing with which to while away two or three 


hours of these hot summer days.—Boston, A. 
K. Loring. 

The Adlantic, for August, opens with a care- 
fully thought-out paper by Harriet W. Preston, 
entitled “The Arthuriad,” in which Tennyson's 


season than ever before. 


that thieving organization. The six 


Demo- | 
two or three isolated cottages enclosed by a| cratic members of that board were among the 
crescent curve of near mountains or high hills | active political associates of Mr. Tilden, and 
that seemed like a protecting, embracing arm, | three of them—John Fox, James Hayes and 


Smith Ely, Jr.—are reckoned to-day among his 


ardent personal supporters. 


After this board, 
and looked out on the blue and green and purple | of infamous memory, had been in existence for | 


eight years, its chairman, Tweed, was addressed 


for the moment, then turned my gaze upor the | by Mr. Tilden as his ‘‘true friend,” and after it 
had lasted ten years, and was pretty nearly 


loaded down by the weight of public indigna- 


the Democratic campaign expenses! 





MR. M. D.CONWAY'S COMMENTS. 


Exhibitions have been more numerous this 
Some of them possess | 
| unique interest, and chief among these one made 
up of the pictures of the late Mr. Megnot, who | 


shadows of snow-white clouds slowly drifting | tion, Mr. Tilden is found endorsing Tweed’s | like the arrangement and matter much. 
over them, on the pretty cottage looking so | check for $5000 stolen from the county to pay | The current American Architect has a capi- 


was, I believe, a Frenchman by birth, though 


he passed much of his life in America, where he by Eva M. Johnson, and published by the Ap- 
His widow gathered together in pletons. A young girl passes for a princess, 
| three rooms in Bond street his admirable works. | when she is not; and how it all came about, and 


was married. 


LITERATURE. 


The Delineator, for August, has its custom- 
| ary illustrations and descriptions of ladies’ cos- 
/tumes with a general miscellany in keeping 
| therewith. -New York, E. Butterick & Co. 


| 


The latest ‘‘Science Primer,” of the Apple- 
| tons’ issue, is devoted to Loyic, by W. Stanley 
Jevons. It is a bright and ready treatise, quite 
| attractive in its familiar discourse, and seems 

to take one confidentially into its secrets. We 








| tal summary, discusses sheet-metal | 


| ture, the fine-arts at the centennial, and other 


‘“‘Idyls of the King,” in the edition of 1375, are 
critically reviewed; Mr. Warner begins his im- 
pressions of ‘“Jerusalem;” Mr. James’ serial, 
“The American,” is continued; Mrs. Kemble 
gives the thirteenth chapter of her delightful 
“Old Woman's Gossip,” and there is a second 
article on ‘‘The Characteristics of the Interna- 
tional Fa'r;” Gen. Iloward contributes a graph- 
ic description of the battle of “Chattanooga,” 
illustrated by several plans of the region; Wil- 
liam T. Harris discusses the subject of ‘‘The 
Division of School Funds for Religious Pur- 
poses ;” there is a pleasant story by Lucy Ellen 
Guernsey, ‘‘From the Purple Island;” and Ed- 
win E. Whipple has a paper on “Dickens and 


| 
| matters, and gives illustrations of a cottage at | the Pickwick Papers;” the poems of the num- 
Seabright, N. J., a government building at | berare by Mrs. Piatt, ‘*H. H.,” J. M. Rogers, and 


tion drawing-room.—Boston, Osgood & Co. 


intense order, by Levin Schiicking, translated 


Among them is alarge picture of the Horseshoe | the consequences of the xposure, are the back- | 


Fall of Niagara, which is certainly the finest | ground of the plot. 


rendering of that n.uch-painted subject which 


ally vivid.—New York. 


It is realistic and continu- | 


Grand Rapids, Mich., and a centennial exposi- others; the chapters on Recent Literature, Art, 
| Music and Education are interesting and in- 
Fire and Flame, is a German novel of the | *'Tuctive as usual. 


| 
| 
| day” number. 


{is entitled ‘Hide-and Seek Town,” written by 


It is a number full of good 
seading.—Boston, H. O. Hougnton & Co. 


Scribner's, for August, is a ‘‘midsummer holi- 
The opening article, illustrated, 


“H. H.,” a typical New England village, and a 
delightful summer resort. We see it suggested 


that this town is Princeton, in the county of 


harbor at Portland.—A ghost of a full moon | the way by forests from the afternoon sun, we 
above an old-fashioned hill-top, with its white | passed through ‘Otter Creek” with its school- 
church looking soberly down on the neighbor- | house and little settlement of houses far apart, | 
hood of white houses at the foot of the hill. rode over the bit of ‘‘Sea-wall road,” saw “‘Sut- 
Before midnight, at the window of our state- | ton’s Island,” ‘‘Sval Cove,” and arrived at “Har- | 





The undertaking was completed in 1828, and | 


| io . ak : 

| bor Cottage” a little after seven. I slept like a} 
| child in my chamber looking out on the wooded | 
lighthouse-lights far apart on the shore. There | hillside, as I have every night since comipg 


jhas yet been made. 
| Terrapin tower, with no land visible except the | of the American Law Review, for July. 


time is just after sunrise, when the ligkt tints | argues for reform in legal education, gives other | an illustrated “Bird Medley,” 
i j H . . z | ’ 

| the eastern side of every high wave, throwing | pertinent reading to the profession, and presents | roughs; followed by Mr. Waring’s “Two 

| its other side in a soft green shadow. 


The fall is painted from! We catcha glimpse again, after a long absence, Worcester. The next article, by G. W. Hol- 
It | ley, is an excellent account of Niagara and 
has an interesting résumé of Winslow's case, | Niagara Falls, fully illustrated; then we have 

by John Bur- 
Hun- 
Three col- | valuable digests of reports, summaries, &c.,&c. | dred Miles in a Moselle Row-Boat,” also illus- 


listant Canadian shore beyond the rapids. The 


| | ors alone are employed in the vast picture, but ' It would seem to be invaluable to the bar.—Bes- | trated; “On the Iren Trail” is an illustrated 


ceived the name of Henry Queer, of Follyville. | around me; [had only them. 


Was their health 


He was too truthful to distrust others, and while good, I enjoyed it with them; were they sick, I 
being loved for his goodness he was ridiculed | stood at their side; I slept in their midst. I 
for his simplicity. He preferred studies in which | was the last to go to bed and the first to rise. 


imagination and poetry were brought into play, 


I prayed with them, and taught them in oed till 


rather than those which taxed memory and imi- , they fell asleep.” 


tation,and consequently through lite his orthog- 
In youth 


raphy and penmanship were at fault. 


And so, like a father, with the assistance of 


| the good housekeeper, he sought to train these 


he used to visit his grandfather, 2 Protestant min- | children into habits of cleanliness, order, and 


ister at Hoengg, from whom also he learned les- 


Rey 


| sympathy with each other; stimulating them to 


sons of benevolence in the treatment of his poor | lives of morality and mental exertion; teaching 
Tae : 
parishioners 5, and where also (it was a manufac- | them numbers rather than figures, and without 


turing village} he first noted the contrasts be- | 
tween wealth and abject povety. and between the | objects and what is found in the mind of every | 


books or school apparatus other than natural 


| 


bright-eyed happy children and their appear- | child he communicated truths rather than words. 


ance afterward when weighe | down 
and ill-paid toil, 
agali 
ruins of health and happiness. 


saw of the oppression of the people under an begging, presented great obstacles to the sta- 
aristocratic government, and the acts of injus-— bility of the school and improvement of the 
tice committed under its sway, nurtured in his) children; and yet he felt greatly rewarded in 
breast that vearning for Liberty and reformation | what was accomplished and continued at his 
which earned for him afterward the name of a work, many regarding him, in the language of 
Zschokke, at that time connected with the Hel- 
Encouraged by his grandtather he studied for} vetic government, ‘either a good-natured fool 


oble-minded patriot and true liberal.” 


the ministry, but was unsuccessful as a preacher. 


He afterward studied law, which was equally un- 


hopeless 


satisfactory when he tound the results of legis 


lation a failure in removing abuses. 


When 


His difficulties with the parents, the supe 


‘His young soul was incensed tion of some who feared the Protestant teacher 
yst the s Ifishness of wealth built upon such ' would lead the children to perdition, and the 
What he daily | cupidity of others who wanted to keep them 


gence, to perform the office of schoolmaster.” 
-| He remained in this place one year or more, 
sometimes in terror from rumors of invading 


yr a poor devil, who was compelled, by indi- 


won her wide renown. The twenty years yet 
remaining she passed noting, in the same town, 
the growing fame of her illustrious nephew 
| John, aiding him by her mature advice, and 
welcoming, with an enthusiasm equal to his 
| own, the consequences of his arduous endeav- 
ors. In January, 1848, two years short of a 
century, that long and useful career tranquilly 
closed. Her heart was fed by self-sacrifice, | 
and every power was attuned and strengthened 
‘by a determined and definite purpose. What 
a commentary upon frivolty and discontent! 
An emphatic wifely example in another field | 
may be recognized in the late Mrs. Catherine | 
| Havemeyer. She had a commercial genius, | 








his partners did much towards the success of , 


is quite a sea, and the timbers creak, and I am | 
one with the boat in its grand onward movement | 
over the rocky billows. Later, that is to aay, | 
earlier, for it is the morning of July 4, 1876. | 
The moon, blood-red, is near setting, phosphor- | 
escent lights are flashing now-and-then from the 
foam in our wake, and stars that I seldom see, | 


; and have forgotten the names of, faintly shining. } 


I stand at the window until the last red line of | 
the uppermost rim of the moon finally disap- | 
pears behind the rising and falling waters, then | 
go back to my berth to sleep until a quarter of 
four. The sun comes up ‘‘over the Camden! 
hills” a little after four. 


here. I picked my first wild-rose of the sum- 
mer at ‘‘Schooner Head,” and saw the first | 
white sea-gull. The nodding blue harebells | 
(“Blue Bells of Scotland?) grow abundantly | 
among the ledges along the seashore here. | 
Monsieur Pewee added a quaver to his plaintive 
note this noon, which made it much more en- 
joyable. | 
A SEA GARDEN. 

We rode over to the captain’s other place this 
afternoon (Friday), and down among the rocks. 
Elspeth and I came upon a natural aquarium in | 
a rock-basin near the water's edge. Sea-slugs, 








spirited effects and surprises. 


| the degrees and shades of these three are so in | ton, Little, Brown & Co. 
| finite in number that the canvas is filled with | 
Many artists vis- | 


| story of travel in Colorado; ‘Gabriel Conroy’’ 


The General Statutes Supplement, for 1876,|i8 concluded in this number, and ‘Philip No- 
embraces the acts supplementary to the Massa- lan’s Friends” is continued. Gail Hamilton de- 


it the galleries simply to gaze upon and study | chusetts General Statutes, with marginal notes, | 8¢Tibes her “Neighborly Call” on our neighbors 
this picture, and some of them declare that no) p.ferences to former laws repealed or affected | Of the Dominion, and there is the beginning of 


| living artist can paint such water and foam. So \thereby, with a copious and valuable index. | & new story, entitled “That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s;” 
| great is the fascination that itis difficult to leave) Tho volume is published by the Commonwealth, there are three or four short stories, and an 


this picture in order to pay properattention to! ander the direction of the Secretary, and edited unusual number of poems, among the poets 
the others, though many of these are of great im- |}, William A. Richardson and George P. Sanger. | being Bryant, Stoddard and Celia Thaxter. 


portance—notably two representing the Jung- 


frau at morning and evening. 


It is a rather odd connection of events to at- 
tribute to the Pope the origination of a society 
| or snails, long brown bugs that glided about} of Progressives in London, but still such is the story of the manner in which a deacon’s wife | 


| The Sunday-School Teacher, for Auzust, has 
articles on ‘*The Wisdom and Folly of Solo- 


“‘The Book of Job,” and a pretty and touching 


On the boat, between Rockland and Mount | like animated arrows, tiny spiders of the bright- | fact. When the Pope declared the infallibility su5qued a class of wild boys that the deacon 
| } $i 


rsti- | and her assistance to her deceased husband and Desert, in the forward end, braced between the | est scarlet hue, and minute shell-fish, were the | ascribed to him, Father Robert Rodolph Suffield | gould not manage. All “The Little Folks” have 


mon,” ‘‘Dramatic Elements in Sunday Schools,” | 


The number delightfully supplements the Christ- 
mas number.—New York, Scribner & Co.; re- 
ceived by Williams. 

The Phrenological Journal and Science of 
Health, for August, opens with a phrenological 
and biographical sketch of R. B. Hayes, Repub- 
lican candidate for the presidency, and but for 


railing and the capstan, feeling the fresh, salt, | visible inhabitants of those miniature grottoes | of this country, a Catholic priest of learniug and pretty pets— kittens, donkeys, ducks and a! the fact that every other public man, good, bad 


i) | 
| the world. She was perfectly at home in the ' toot; blowing out of me all the bad, hot air I've 


various details, and had the satisfaction of not 

only planting seed but reaping a rich harvest. 
Does it need a prophet to anticipate the bene- 

fit which would accrue from more openness be- 


defalcations be thus avoided? Would any true 
woman urge her companion into extravagances 
» which are sure financial or moral ruin? If she 


knew payments were to be made at certain 


times would she give a party, import a dress, | 


| 


tween husbands and wives in business matters? | 
< . * } 
Might not some of the disastrous failures and | 


| There are hills in the near distance along the 
coast, softly veiled by the summer-haze; there 
| are islands all about us; and we pass a sunken 
ledge of rock rising above the waves, with its 
sides yellow with lichens which reflect the sun- 
rises ‘‘of a thousand years,” it may be. I go 
|down to the lower cabin and lie on a sofa, 
rocked in the cradle of the deep, hardly know- 
ing whether I wake or sleep, dreaming. 
NORTHEAST HARBOR AND HARBOR COTTAGE. 


and so empty the coffers, or would she garner | 


eighteen years of age a work of Rousseau on ed- armies, and finally was driven from his convent, 


ucation, 


this began his ideals of eJucation, though, un- defeated, torcibly taking possession of the place, 
like Rousseau, he believed pupils should share while with tears he and his beloved pupils took 


the companionship of each other. But he had | 
planned tor himself an agricultural life, had 
prepared himself onthe farm of a rich and cele- 
brated cultivator, bought a wild track near the 
ecnfluence of the rivers Aar, Reuss and Lim- 
mat, and built a house in the Italian style, nam- | 
ing his place Neuhot (new farm), previous to! 
his marriage with Anna Schulthess, a lady of 
wealth who faithfully stood by his side through | 
all the trials and poverty of his chequered life. 
The letter of proposal is very peculiar and char- 
acteristic of such aman. After mentioning his 
faults of “improvidence, want of caution and 
presence of mind necessary to meet unexpected 
changes,” and the hope that he might yet over- 
come them, together with the assurance that he 
could not conceal them trom the mai len he 
loved, and which she must consider, he goes on 
to write: “I possess yet other failings, which 
must be chiefly attributed to my irritability of 
temper and over-sensitiveness. I go to ex- 
tremes in my praise, as well as in my blame; in 
my likings and dislikings; I also enter into plans 
and schemes with such fervor as to exceed prop- 
er limits, and my general sympathy is such that 
I feel unhappy in the misery of my fatherland 
and friends. Direct your whole attention to 
this weakness; there will be times when my 
tranquility and cheerfulness of soul will suffer | 
under it. Of my great and reprehensible neg- | 
ligence in matters of etiquette and convention- 
ality it is useless to speak, as it is too obvious. 
I am further bound to confess thatI shall place | 
the duties toward my fatherland in advance of | 


“Emile,” fell into his hands, and with a company of French soldiers, who had been 


eave of each other. 


Little Feet! 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Little feet so pure and white, 
Kissed by mother’s lips'to-night! 
Little feet with fairy rows 
Of five dimpled, piggy toes! 
Count them, deary —one, two, three, 
Four, five, piggy, wiggy, wee! 
Little feet, what may befall 
In that life before us all! 
Can you ever, ever stray 
From the paths of good away? 
Will the loss of your pure white 
Token loss of spirit light? 

. . . . - . 
Little feet more cold and white 
Lie within a grave to-night; 
Evermore must mother miss 
Baby-face she used to kiss, 
Baby-feet that used to play 
Through the happy, sunny day. 
Can this be all the good of life— 
Be either soiled amidst the strife 
Or lie apart in death's chill grasp 
Away from mother’s loving clasp? 
The purity of Heaven to miss 
Or take another world for this? 
Another world! ah! if there be 
No future life for you and me, 
What hopeless tears we vainly shed 


resources for the liquidation of honest debts? 
She should understand his affairs in order to 
regulate her own. Many a spendthrift might 
be transformed into a wise economist did she 
comprehend the status and realize that she was 


| 


In the brown-visaged captain's little sailboat, 
the ‘‘Whip,” going over from Southwest to 
| Northeast harbor, where he lives. The water 
| is smooth, and it is pleasant to be so near it, 
jand the hilly, rocky, grass-grown, or tree- 
| cloched, shores are charming. ‘Bear-Hill” Isl- 


one of the parties concerned. She would have | ang js completely covered with the vivid green | 
}a laudable ambition and a motive in her acts. | 


of grass and trees in all their fresh June glory 


| colored rocks. 


seldom seen now. A queer fish he must have 
| been, with a star for his coat-of-arms. 

TWILIGHT AND SOMES’ SOUND. 

This inland sea looks lonesome and dreary at 


nightfall. 


and the falling night, not a house visible from 


solitudes too savage for me. 


In case of death she would not be entirely | o¢ leafage. The view from one of the chamber candles !” : ‘pati : 
| sland House, Saturday Morning.— Waiting | the fact that it has united several hundred of ‘Errors in Sanitation,” copied from Public 
for the boat at South-West Harbor. We have } gentlemen and ladies for purposes of reciprocal Healt) ; “Yellow Fever,” by Dr. J. Wilson of the 
had a delicious, lazy sail over the smooth water, | culture, to be promoted by the reading of pa- | United States Navy; ‘Contamination of Drink- 
with hardly breeze enough to carry us along. | pers on religious and social problems, and dis- ing Water by Means of Impure Ice,” by Dr. A. 


adrift and at the mercy of those who lie in wait 
to devour the substance of widows. She would 
be a better guide and counsellor to her children, 
and in many cases could continue the craft with 
taithful employés. 

Hon. James H. Horner, who died at Sagua, 
Cuba, July Ist, assuaged grief and disappoint- 
ment by good deeds. In addition to active 
pursuits he studied medicine that he might 


worthy his exertions. 


What an outlet is literary, scientific and the future far better than anything I have known 
philanthropic effort to such women as Lady jp the past. A study for a sculptor must Els- 
Burdell Coutts, Frances Power Cobbe, Mary peth and I have been this forenoon, out on the 
Carpenter, and their peers! They are pledged | peach, as we stood close to each other, our 
| bare feet clinging to a rock hardly large enough 

It is forthe fature more than the present that gor ys both to stand on, while the cold, foam 
we rejoice in the announcement that in the Law | gurf dashed sparkling over them. 
school of Simpson College Miss Martha Angle 
received the degree of Bachelor of Laws; also just behind the house last night. A lady who 


to their kind. and faint not. 


windows of the cottage is enchanting. Quiet 
| green slopes covered with grass or trees, the 
| sheltered harbor running far up into the land, 
| with its headlands, coves and beaches, and be- 
yond the sea. Birds sing here all day long, 
cow-bells tinkle, and the air is full of sleep. 
| There was a shower yester ay afternoon, and I 
‘saw the rainbow with its dim reflection. 


I am an .© plian harp, and the sea-breeze that 

assist his fellowmen, and was called the ‘‘tear- | blows through me in this window makes music 

cloth of the poor.” He walked alone, but lad | which seems to come from afar, organ-tones 
: A : 

a clear head, warm sentiments, and an object | nealing from cathedrals in lands I have never 


seen—divine intimations of something for me in 


Thursday morning.—We climbed the hil 


y 
| Waiting for the boat more than an hour late | 


| The mountains have on their thinnest blue veils, | cussions of the same, and by conversation, and 


the sky is hazy, and ocean dreams. 


Waiting near the landing for the steamer, al- | whatever of a limitary kind as to opinion or 
There are atheists, theists, Christiana, of attention these hot days, as well as the other 


ready an hour late, would be rather tiresome 


grass shaded by her sun-umbrella. She resem 


and painted by the sun. 


1 | is rather tedious. 


i 


this planet. 


the New York sugar refineries, the largest in | yalmy wind blowing through me from head to |amongst the sea-weed and moss and bright-| influence, recoiled—left the church, sought a | lamb.—Chicago. 
We investigated the colonies of | new resting-place, and found it in simple The- | 
been sweltering in for the last three weeks. | barnacles, and Elspeth poked more than two} ism. But Father Suffield, who had been con- 
| hapless wights from their moorings with the | nected with Catholic institutions, brought into | 
point of her sun-umbrella. We rambled along the Ritionalist circles an organizing talent and 
| the beach, where I picked up a real curiosity, | practical experience which were quite nove! 
/at least for me—a petrified ‘‘Sea-urchin,” the | among that speculative and ungregavious set. 
captain’s mother calls it, and says they used to | He at once established in London the “Liberal 
' find a great many when she was a child, and | Social Union,” which I should say may as rightly 
‘called them ‘“‘Sea-scrawls,” but that they are| claim to be unique as any institution now on 
This society is made up of persons 


The Cottage Hearth, for August, furnishes 
sketches, with portraits, of the two presidential 
candidates, expressing the gratification which 
every patriot and friend of humanity must share 
that on this centennial year both parties have 
selected men of worth and ability. Flowers, 
music, poetry, fashions, illustrations, games, 
stories, and other useful tid-bits, complete the 
number. — Boston. 

Blackwood's, for July (Leonard Scott Pub- 


whose names have to be proposed by two mem- | 


| bers and then balloted for by the whole society. lishing Co.’s reprint), continues its ‘‘Woman 


Hater,” ‘‘In a Studio,” and ‘‘Wanderer's Let- 


| and indifferent, has equilly perfect phrenologi- 
| cal development, we might feel assured that at 
last the President of the millennium was at hand. 
But as he is a graduate of Kenyon College and 
Harvard Law School, and has, with credit to 
himself, held offices of trust, we rest satisfied 
that he is a respectable lawyer and gentleman. 
The next article is on ‘‘Conscience in Animals,’® 
a review of G. J. Romane’s article on the same 
subject in the Popular Sctence Monthly, for 
May, with some severe criticism on the theory 
of evolution therein advocated. ‘‘Overland In- 
| dians,” illustrated, by Miss Goodwin, is of pe- 


Exclusions are not unfrequent. 


There is a vigi- 
Those long reaches of water as far, lant committee, a darkly-consulting counsel of 
as one can see without a sail, the rocky, forest- , ten (more or less), with Father Suffield at their 
cove ed headlands jutting down one beyond | head, who take care that the society does not 
another till they lose themselves in the distance | suffer from an invasion of bores or vulgarites. 
| The members are persons of culture, generally 
where we stuod, opposite ‘‘Dog Mountain,” are | of the learned professions, and there are es- 
‘Betty, bring the pecially many very charming and gifted ladies. 
| But the most notable thing about this society is 


ter,” the latter discussing Napoleon and Leip- 
zig; has aclever story called ‘John’s Hero,” 
another ‘‘Lady Adelaide: a Study,” and goes to 
the discussion of that @la, yet ever new, topic, 
‘‘The Eastern Question,” with vigor, and closes 
| with the autobiography of a Joint-Stock Com- 
pany (limited). 


The Sanitarian, for August, has articles on 


H. Nichols; and ‘‘State Medicine and Public 


i that it has done this without drawing any line | Hygiene in New York.” Editor's Table tells 


| race. 


| of humanity. 


| merely outward but genuine. 


bles an old salt, or the figure head of a ship, of it from its first meeting, I can testify that this | several illustrations. 
with the tip of her nose polished by the wind | Strange harmony among so many elements is not | space it gives about all the modern general 


There is an old tradition concerning Mahomet 
We are hungry, it is hot, that he was once standing beneath a palm-tree P. Quackenbos, is claimed as an earnest effort 
and our resources are very scanty. Here comes and teaching his followers, saying: ‘‘He who | to teach young children, in a natural and com- 


‘‘How Not to be Sun-Struck,” which is worthy 


bad we not found a pleasant knoll shaded by (churchmen, Swedenborgians, Unitarians, and | matter of this number.—New York. 
small oaks overlooking the harbor, and gar-| one or two Congregationalists), Parsees, Brah- | 
nished with wild-strawberries, which seem to, mos, Brahmins, Japanese, Buddhists,andalarge of Green’s ‘‘History Primers,” from the Apple- 
have a new flavor here by the salt water. And | number of Jews. The society has existed ever ton's press, is a capital epitome of an interest- 
now I have found a rustic seat, a moss-grown since anno 1 of the infallibility of the Pope, and ing theme. 
cleft between the two trunks of an old oak jut-| has never had a breath of discord or unpleas- tures of the Greek nation, men and property, 
ting out over the rocks, and Elspeth lies on the | antness among all these varieties of belief and | the Greek at home, public life of the Greek 
Having myself been a member citizen, and Greek religion and law, and has 


The Old Greek Life, by Prof. J. P. Mahaffy, 


It gives succinctly the general fea- 


In the briefest possible 


| reader needs to know of the ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated Lessons in Our Language, by G. 


the second prize for scholarship, and was ad- was here last summer christened it ‘“Bay-View | * DU 'ravelling up the tree-trunk, with a shiny ¢jothed the naked shall be clothed by God with _mon-sense way, how to speak and write correctly 


mitted as practitioner in the Supreme Court of 47i1|;” I call it the hill of the black fly. There 
| the State of Iowa; that Mrs. J. S. Clarkson, | are several black-fiy hil!s on my neck, forehead, 
wife of the editor of the State Register, was ears and interspersed among the roots of my 


are going up to dinner. 


he overcomes all things.” 


black figure-head and a shiny bronze hull, and the green robes of paradise. Ifa good mangives the English language, and the claim must be 
there is his mate following after; I suppose they with his right hand and conceals it from his left allowed. 


We confess to a pleasure at seeing 


While he said these | how intelligently and practically the work has 


proffered the degree of Master of Arts from the hair, this morning. The hill is four hundred V #iting for the steamboat now two hours late | words a man drew near and cried, “‘O prophet! |been done. There will be as much downright 


| Iowa Central University, where she graduated— | 


and sixty feet high, and, sitting on a granite ledge i# del'ghtful here in this high field. To sit in my mother. Sad is death; what is the best | delight on the part of the youngsters at the pos- 


| the first lady thus complimented by that insti- | a: the summit, we looked out on Southwest and! he tall grass with wild-strawberries in one’s | sims I can give away for her soul?” Mahomet session of the book as though destined exclu- 


Ue 


culiar interest, revealing the astonishing fact 
that Indians, employed by whites, present them- 
selves at the stations as beggars, and even with 


| papers aUlTtalien! The chapters on ‘* Cen- 


tennial Matters” and ‘‘Women in the Temper- 
ance Work,” also illustrated, are of interest, 
and the many sketches on teaching, health, diet, 
and kindred subjects, contain valuable sugges- 
tions.—New York. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for August, is 
freighted with articles of varied, anid, if possi- 
ble, increasing interest. ‘Voice in Man and 
Animals’ is a translation from the French of 
Emile Blanchard of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences; ‘‘Our Common Moulds” ( Fungt), il- 
lustrated, is by Byron D. Halstead; ‘*What are 

| Species?” is by Prot. T. H. Huxley, from The 
| American Cyclopedia; ‘‘ Malaria” is from a 
| paper read before the New York Public Health 
Association, by Dr. Charles P. Russel; ‘‘Rock- 
structure,” copied from Science Gossip, is by 
| Rev. J. Magens Mello; ‘‘The Apotheosis of 
| Steam,” an affirmation, is by John S. Hittell; 
| **Backwardness of the Ancients in Natural 
Science” is the inaugural address, on his in- 
stallation as Rector of the University of Vienna, 
of Carl VonSittrow; ‘‘The Spontaneous-Ger- 
eration Controversy,” illustrated, copied from 
Popular Science Review, is by Rev. W. H. 
Dallinger; ‘Science in the Argentine Repub- 
lie’ is by Prof. C. Gilbert Wheeler; ‘American 
Colleges rersus American Science,” is by F. W. 
Clarke, Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati; and ‘Social Experiments in 
Utah” is by J. H. Beadle. Then there is a 
portrait and sketch of Prof. J. S. Newberry, with 
the usual amount of valuable information ard 
suggestions of the editorial pages. —New York. 
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Nasby. 


ing, 


and which 


—_ 
MR. NASBY GOES INTO INDIANA ON A DOUTEE | fier ove to be relieved by the temperate, fos- 


to which no one can now set certain bounds. |ings. And yet scarcely a Democratic paper at 
There will be a good deal of unavoidable fric-| the North has reprobated the outrage; not a 
ANA ON A POLITI- | tion, which will call for forbearance, 


Democrat in Congress, save Lamar of Mississip- 


MINOR MATTERS. 


A Hint vor CENTENNIAL-Exposition Visi- 


Tors.—Six young ladies of this city, without 


Northfield. 


press themselves better than did that stalwart | man, distinguished for long and honorable 
old Democrat of that day, Samuel C. Allen of | vice to the State or nation, is made; but I know | from them take no st 
of no precedent for a court to adjourn upon | ation they are in 


Tae Cotorep Scnoots at tae Exposition. | "¢ bare announcement that a man has been 











ser- | and if the recipients 











of the gooe which flowed | Whiting with historical sketches of the aborig- 
eps towards their perpetu- ines, early settlers and progress of Tiskilwa up 
danger of gradually fading to the present time. Mr. Whiting divided his 


We were taken b 
treated to a ride 
the Indians so p 


; SSION-HE TAKES i it as it should be, and he : ‘ eeti ees ; ? m 
Wir TMS THE MISTAKES, THAT THEY | toring care of the government. One of the se _ —— ~ that it is the sal of| male protectors, organized an excursion to Phil- | ; are im: Wha mate e acics pane the human recoliection. | article into short, pithy subjects, and when “Am- Great Spirit.” T 
MADE, AND THE DIRE RESULT. ies in| only to point the m adelphia wevk before last, and as they have re- The many warm friends of Gen. Armstrong’s : enied. | Upon the site of Penn’s treaty once stood a | idown” was announced we saw a fine-looking heat intense, and 


HE STATE UV KENTUCKY, 
taaaeueaen Jooly 15th, 1876. 
t few days and full uv trouble. 
fe should be sich a con- 


ConrepRit X Roaps, 


Man is uv bu y 
I can’t understand why li 


> be Ts 
nundrum--I can't unde ) 
ent go on with a more perfect loosenis, and an 


i i y body, 
asier gait. In short, why shoodent every 

cxoaue ae black Republikins, hev precisely wat 
they want without all this trou 


most 


tull of suggestion. 


tand why things shood- | ple to remain in the Union, 


t 


ble and perplex- | vation of this portion of our country, 


tent, if not indispensable, agenci 
this direction will be the devising of some sys- | Republican misrule, to be corrected by Demo- 
tem to aid in the education of the masses. 
tact that there are'whole ee en 
i ic i t a solitary school-house is ‘ 
rob pe yp awa hveggg We pasate these peo- | tention from journals and men that have some 
and now duty and | claim to humane feelings, why wonder that the 
nterest demand that we leave no just meats) <4) itself is indifferent and hardened to the 
untried to make theia good, loyal citizens. How 


iminish the friction, how to stimulate the ele- : : 
cies of thie justin 4 are prob- | is a fearful thing to consider that our party dif- 


The 


cratic ascendency! When such treatment of a 
heaven-defying atrocity is forced upon our at- 


frequent occurrence of similar massacres? It 


ry 
nights’ absence, at an expense to each not ex- | What Edward King, 
ceeding $32, their experience is worth narrating | ® 


as an inducement and suggestion to others to | the exhibition: “‘The colored race and its | t ay ‘ ¢ 
rogress since its deliverance from slavery are — ly it became fashionable in some quarters to | osity-hunters, and small objects purporting to 


turned, highly successful in their purpose of Hampton Institute, and other seminaries for 


eeing the exposition, after eight days and ten | Colored youth in the South, will be glad to read 
of the Boston Journal, says | y 


f the educational exhibit of the colored schools | pointment. 


imitate it. 
Fall river line, having previously paid $11 each 
for the round trip to Philadelphia, and fifty cents 


They left on Friday evening, by the | P 


represented by a curious and handsomely-ar- 
ranged little department in the south gallery of | t 


household that does not happen in every politi- | 
cal family. 


The same sort of thing was done when Mr. Jewell 


| 
When Mr. Bristow took the Treas- | ¢ 
ry portfolio it was generally deemed a good ap- 
But in less than a week thereafter 
he quidnuncs began to whisper of trouble. And | me 


ing the Secretary’s hat at the President's head. be 


made of it can be purchased by the relic-| are more natural, more in harmony with the 
ook his seat in the Cabinet. The game has worshipper to this day. A monument associa- | laws of nature, hence can see clearer. We 


Nothing has happened in General Grant’s , ™ajestic elm, a natural monument worthy of man of middle-age dart from his standing and 
the event that took place beneath its shade. leave the grounds—too modest or too manly to 
ome fifty years ago the treaty-elm was blown | accept well-earned praise or thanks. This was 
down. Its fall produced a temporary excite- | Tiskilwa’s faithful, weekly reporter, compiling 
nt. ‘The wood was all carried away by curi-| most of his articles after a day of industry in 


a 
| his work-shop. Such men write best. They 


kindness and cow 
give us pleasure, 
glad to get back 

The next mornin; 
few hours found 
House,” where we 
ascended Mount V 
was fair, but the 


; it it? lems addressing themselves to our best and wisest | ferences have reached no higher plane—that the F the main building. This gallery i ti de- | been to play off the Secretary against his offi- | tion was formed, and the pennies thev collected | think i Tiski 
ity to git it? ea . F th forts j each for a berth in the state-rooms on the boat. g- gallery is entirely de-| c ihe ( , pennies they collected | think if the three poets of Tiskilwa, whose seen. It was very 
Feelin it to be my dooty to do suthin in the] statemanship. The foundation for these e sufferings and woes of a race are made the sub- They arrived at Philadelphia at 11 o'clock Satur- voted to the educational exhibit of the various oe Scns tcrigee igre sss) po oe (there surely could have been no coins of higher | names Mr. W. held far above the oeetink had cury stood at 49 d 


interest uv ‘Tilden and Reform,” I conclooded 
to spend a porshen uy the money that John Mor- 
sissey left with me, 
lower county in Injeeany, 
ooally I made perfect preparasher. 
and made sich arrangemen 5 : 
proper demonstrashen uv the sooperiority uv 
“Tilden and Reform” over Hayes and Wheeler. 
Ez I hed to do the spee 
effective. 
for the coz, and be na t : 
ious harvest in November. : 
< % hev alluz notised that ef a speeker kin be 
interruptid at the rite time, and ef the feller w 
interrupts happens to ask a question on wich 
the specker is perfectly postid, his prompt anser 
alluz put the questioner, or interrupter, to flite, 
and wins for the speeker the sympathy of the 
people. I proposed to interdoose a new jjee In 
stumpin, by takin with me my own interrupter, 
so that I cood be sure that the queries he shood 
put wood be sich that I cood properly anser, and 
anser with effeck. : 

I selectid, ez thé questions I wantid asked me, 

2ge :— 

Wat is the amount uv the nashnel debt? 

Ef Linkin hed been defeeted, wood that debt 
hev bin incurred? ; : 

Wuz not the incurrin uv the debt a blessin, 
pertikerlery ez it was incurred to give freedom 
to 4,000,000 niggers ? ; 

Is it not the wisest thing we kin do to git 
down to a gold basis to wunst? 

Iladent the western farmer ought to swet and 
scald to pay the debt to the eastern capitalist ? 

I writ these questions all down and arranged 
for the ansers. You see they give me a chance, 
ef I could hey em asked in order, to give the 
Republikins sich a hidin ez they never hed. It 
give me an opportoonity to show that the debt 
was made in the interest uv ablishnism; thatef 
the Republikin party hed never succeeded there 
never wood hev bin no debt; that to git back to 
gold wood rooin everyboey, and that the East- 
ern bondholder wanted the Western farmer to 
pay the debt, any way. ; : 

I decided to take Issaker Gavitt with me to 
act «z Republikin interrupter, an! I hed to git 
him upez a Republikin. Itwuza hard job—the 
hardest [ ever undertook. ‘To metamorphose a 
Cross Roads Democrat into a Republikin is a 
task that requires genius, but I undertook it, 
and succeeded to some extent. I powdered his 
nose, I hed him shaved, andI put on hima clean 
shirt. I made him black his boots, hevin first fur- 
nishcd him with a pair, and then I put on him 
a decent soot of close, and made him wear em 
about the Corners awhile till he got yoosed to em, 
and cood appear easy inem. Then I took him and 
coached him inthe questions I wantid him to ask. 
I hed him repeat em over and over agin till he 
hed em by heart, and I told him exactly where 
in my speech I wantid him to.git in with eech 
uvem. I repeeted my speech to him a dozen 
iimes, and hed him interrupt me, with his ques- 
tions, or rather the questions I hed prepared for 
him, and then I made the ansers, and instructid 
him in all the minutia, evento his blushin when 
he sot dowr discomfittid. 

I got him so well instructid that I flattered 
myself that 1 shood go through with a wet sheet 
and a flowin sale, and shood accomplish a big 
work for the party. I laffed to think wat a good 
thing it wood be to hav Issaker dressed up eza 
Republikin, with his nose powdered, and to hev 
him ask me sich questions ez I cood anser—askin 
em ez a Repubhikin, and me puttin him to ut- 
ter shame! 

The tust nite I spoke I hed it all arranged. 
Issaker wuz to sct in the awjence, and at the 
proper time, in all uv wich he wuz instructid, he 
wuz to commence. It wuz a big meetin, the 
skool house wuz full, and I hoped for great 
things. 

Alass for human expectashuns! I hed bin so 
bissy drummin up the meetin thro the day that 
I didn't watch Issaker, and knew nothin uv wat 
he wuz dcin till I saw him in the awjence. I 
commenced my speech, and hedn’t got decently 
into the introducshen—I think I wuz dwellin 
onto the horrors of missegenashen—when up he 
got. Great Heavens! He wuz ez drunk eza 
biled owl, and hedn't any more idee uv wat he 
wuz dvin than a Svo Injun. Risin to his feet, 
he swayed around unsteadily, and remarked that 
he hed a question to ask. In agony, for I coodn’t 
help myself, I sed ‘Ask it.” 

“Ez a Republikin,” said he— 

The awjence all laffed, tor they knowd by his 
nose that he wuz no Republikin. 

“Ez a Republikin [I want to know whether a 
debt wich wuz incurred to nominate Tilden, and 
bring about the blessins uv a Suthern Confed- 
risy, oughtent to be paid by the bloated Democ- 
rasy uv Noo York, wich nominated Tilden and 
paid the likker bills uv the speeker on the plat- 
form, who owes me for more than four yeers 
board, and never paid fora drink in his life, 
onless it wuz a mistake, and wich brot me here 
to interrupt him, wich I swear [ won't do onless 
he’—— 

“sit down, you ideot!” I yelled, ‘and don’t 
interrupt me when I am discussin great con- 
stooshnel questions.” 

“Ideot, yourself!” yelled Issaker, ina drunken 
rage. “I come her on yoor account, and at yoor 
expense to play Republikin, and interrupt yoo, 
and I won't take no ideot from you or any other 
man.” 

And the infooriated beest made his way thro’ 
that awjence, and precipetatid hisself onto me, 
and dragged me off the platform, and whaled me 
till I thoe’t IT hed gone thro’ the entire rebellion. 
IT hed no idee afore ez to wat wuz meant by 
being wh ‘led. 

Uv course the meetin’ wuz broken up, and 

Issaker in bis 


kin I intended it to be | stitution and its amendments to secur 
I wantid that my work shood count | their borders manhood and cit 
hat shood result in a| every right thereto belonging.” : 
The just obligations to public creditors, cre- 
ated when the government was in the throes of 
at | threatened dissolution, and as an indispensab‘e 
condition of its salvation—guaranteed by the 
lives and blood of thousands of its brave de- 
fenders—are to be kept with religious faith, as 
are all the pledges subsidiary thereto and con- 
In my judgment the pledge 
of Congress of January 14. 1875, for the redemp- 
tion of the notes of the United States in coin, 
is the plighted faith of the nation, and national 
honor, simple honesty and justice to the peo 

ple whose permanent welfare and prosperity 
are dependent upon true money, as the basis of 
their pecuniary transactions, all demand the 
scrupulous observance of this pledge, and it is 
the duty of Congress to supplement it with such 
legislation as shall be necessary for its strict 


firmatory thereof. 


fulfillment. 


must give safety and v 


of sectarian influence 


offices should be abol 


advantage. 


has in hand. 


must be laid in satisfying the Southern people 
that they are to have equal, exact justice ac- |J 
to inflooence voters, in a{cordedtothem. Give them, to the fullest extent, 
and to do it effect-| every blessing which the government confers | gifference by men like Tarbox of Massachu- 
beforehand, | upon the most favored—give them no Just cause 
; P P setts! Sucha 
ts cz wood result in *| for complaint, and then hold them, by every 
necessary means, to an exact, rigid observance P 
of all their duties and obligations under the con- | executive power—the disturbance of so foul a so- 
e all within 
hip, with ‘ 


jects of badinage and scurility by men like Cox, 
of misrepresentation by men like Lamar, of in- 
tic atmosphere of politi- 
cal life can be cleared only by the thunders of 





cial state only by the lightning of a few capital 





alue to the ballot. 


or control. 


ished. 


In our system of government intelligence 
Hence 
the common schools of the land should be pre- 
served in all their vigor, while, in accordance 
with the spirit of the constitution, they and all 
their endowments should be secured by every 
possible and proper guarantee against every form 


There should be the strictest economy in the 
expenditures of the government consistent with 
its effective administration, and all unnecessary 
Offices should be 
conferred only upon the basis of high character 
and particular fitness, and should be adminis- 
tered only as public trusts, and not for private 


The foregoing are chief among the cardinal 
principles of the Republican party, and to carry 
them into full, practical effect is the work it now 
To the completion of its great 
mission we address ourselves in hope and con- 
fidence, cheered and stimulated by the recollec- 
tion of its past achievements ; remembering that, 
under God, it is to that party that we are in- 
debted in this centennial year of our existence 
for a preserved, unbroken Union; for the fact 
that there is no master or slave throughout our 
broad domains, and that emancipated millions 
look upon the ensign of the republic as the 
symbol of the fulfilled declaration that all men 
are created free and equal, and the guarantee of 
their own equality, under the law, with the most 
highly-favored citizen of the land. 

To the intelligence and conscience of all who 
desire good government, good-will, good money 
and universal prosperity, the Republican party, 
not unmindful of the imperfection and short- 
comings of human organizations, yet with the 
honest purpose of its masses promptly to re- 
trieve all errors and to summarily punish all 
offenders ayainst the laws of the country, con- 
fidently submits its claims for the continued 
support of the American people.—Respectfully, 


Wittiam A. WHEELER. 





year. 


satisfactions. 
indifferent to either. 


from Massachusetts. 


my term. 


legislation. 


and not to vou. 


public duties. 


Hon. George F. Hoar to His Constit- 
uents. 

To the people of the Ninth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts :—It is my auty to make 
known to you, in guod season, that I shall not 
accept the office of member of Congress again. 
The reasons which impelled me four years ago, 
and again two years ago, to desire to withdraw 
myself from public lite grow stronger every 
A seat in Congress from our district is a 
great honor, a great opportunity tor useful ser- 
vice, and, amid some discomforts, has its great 
Ido not lay it down because I am 
But the capacity to follow 
my profession will be lost by remaining away 
from it any longer, and it is neither for your in- 
terest nor his that your representative should 
become dependent on holding public office either 
for happiness, occupation or support. 
At the close of the present term I shall have 
held the office eight years. 
but it has been crowded with important events. 
No representative from the Worcester district, 
save one, has held the office longer since the 
foundation of the government. 
Congress I was the youngest of the delegation 
I am now the senior in 
consevutive service, and there is but one repre- 
rentative from our State in the House who was 
there when [ entered it. 
members from Massachusetts have died during 


It is a short time, a 


When I entered 


Two Senators and five 


In terminating a relation which has been the 
chief honor of my life, I trust it is not in bad 
taste to express the hope that you will think 
that, while it has continued, your principles and 
interests have been faithfully represented; that 
the vote and influence of this district have been 
on the side of freedom, of equal rights, of wise 
and honest administration, and that ite great in- 
dustries have been efficiertly cared for and fos- 
tered, so far as they are affected by Congressional 
If there has been any failure in 
these respects it must be wholly imputed to me, 
You have never sought to in- 
terfere with the independent exercise ot my own 
judgment and conscience in the discharge of my 
Whatever may have been the 
faults of the representative, no man ever had a 
better, a kinder, a more considerate, constitu- 
ency.—I am, yours, very sincerely, 


pu te! 





See 





The “Old South” Once More. 

Affaire connected with the retention of the 
Old South meeting-house on its original site 
have reached theirclimax. The society refuses 
equally the preservation committee, the ladies 
who purchased the building, and the Historical 
Society which offered at the last moment to be- 
come its custodians, any accommodation what- 
ever. They made terms with the first that it 
was impossible to accept, they told the second 
they could not raise the money they aeeded to 
purchase the site, and they repudiate the offer 
they made to “_ to sell at an appraised 
value. So we e out as, at the first, we 
feared—the society itself shows that it does not 
mean that two Old South meeting-houses shall 
stand at the sgme time in Boston. They have 
meant that ever since the Supreme Court gave 
them the right to sell; before that decree they 
were willing to dispose of the edifice, and would 
contribute towards buying it if the Historical 
Society would hold it. A change having worked 
in their minds, intimated by them to be because 
of the enthusiasm evoked, by some of the sav- 
iours of the edifice, not being sufficiently defer- 
ential to the standing-committee, they now want 
nothing but the speedy removal of the historic 
edifice from the site it has known so long and 
so creditably in our local anna s. 
What next to do is the questiou. The ladies 
own the building, the society the land—and the 
latter will not sell, without the cash in hand, on 
the 15th of September next, at a price waich 
everybody is aware is extravagant, if not extor- 
tionate. It is no answer that it is the city’s as- 
sessed valuation. Every day real estate is being 
sold, in eligible locations, far below the assess- 
ors’ valuation; and good judges stoutly main- 
tain that the society never will realize what it 
now asks in order to allow the building to stand 
where it has always stood. Possibly some rich 
woman, like Mrs. Hemenway, having embarked 
in the salvation of the church, will have too 
much pride to turn back, and will purchase the 
land at the last moment, even at the half million 
required. But the probability is that the meet- 
ing-house will be taken down and erected else- 
where. This will cost at least one hundred 
thousand dollars, paying for land and labor 
Many who have subscribed to save the church 
will not care for it, disjointed and patched to- 
gether again, in another location; others may 
hold that its memories will be the same where- 
ever standing. In either case, a good degree 
of the enthusiasm and sentiment which now 
halo it will be dissipated, and must limit the 
subscriptions for its preservation. Our feeling 
is that if it cannot stand on the spot that has al- 
ways known it, it had better be demolished, and 
in pictures and description our children be made 
familiar with it. Still, as a relic itself, and filled 
with relics of the revolution, and of the prior 
colonial days—such a museum as Edward Ev- 
erett Hale and his associates would make of it— 
it would doubtless be worth to the future in- 
quirer and antiquary all that it might cost to re- 
establish it elsewhere and fill it. 





Party Association. 

A political party, unlike a church or engine- 
company, is never ‘‘full,” and any one who de- 
sires can join it. The bond of membership is 
simply a general acquiescence in the platform 
last enunciated by the regularly-constituted na- 
tional or State organization. A member can 
leave with equal facility whenever he thinks it 
does not represent his opinion, or whenever its 
men, acts or measures are such as to fail to win 
his approval. The only thing a member of a 
party cannot do rightfully is to codperate with 
an opposition party, to the hurt of his own, or 
to use his own party to personal ends when he 
refuses to accept its candidates or measures. If 
he has antipathies to certain candidates strong 
enough to throw him into opposition to them, he 
should accept the position of an independent, 
and not claim to give policy to a party he does 
not aid to success. On the other hand, no man 
has a right to command a party, its officers and 
representatives, to aid his personal or political 
ambition, on pain of his displeasure, or to their 
personal or pecuniary hazard; and such assump- 





day morning, and took a large room at $1 a day 
each at the ‘‘Grand Exposition Hotel,” near the 
grounds. They took their meals where they 
happened to be at meal-time. They had the 
best of care from Mr. Riley and his assistants, 
who were indefatigable in making their stay, as 
also all their guests, agreeable. From their ar- 
rival till the next Saturday noon they were 
“doing” the grand show or looking at Philadel- 
phia. They sailed on the Schuylkill, rode up 
the Wissahickon and through the park, visited 
Independence Hall, the Mint, and Girard Col 
lege, traversed the down-town horse railways, 
and played and sang and danced in the evening 
at the hotel. They came back fresh and bright, 
Sunday morning last, full of information and 
enthusiasm, one and all declaring the whole 
thing ‘‘superb.” By combining in the manner 
of these ladies others can go equally cheap, and 
for a week’s unequalled pleasure, if prudent in 
expenditure, reduce the cost to between $25 and 
$30. 

Tue AtpHaBet or MEcuHanics.—President 
Runkle, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, visited the Centennial Exhibition with 
the faculty and students, and a report which he 
has made to the corporation of the Institute 
shows that he has returned full of enthusiasm 
over the information he gained there concern- 
ing the Russian system of shop-work instruc- 
tion for engineers and mechanics. He went to 
the exhibition seeking to learn whether a sys- 
tem of ashop-work instruction can be devised, of 
sufficient range and quality, that will consume 
no more time than ought to be spared from in- 
dispensable studies; and the exhibit of the Im- 
perial Technical Schools of St. Petersburg and 
Moscow afforded him an affirmative answer, 
The ideas involved in the system are that for 
technical mechanical instruction the learner 
should work in shops intended for instruction 
rather than for construction, and that they 
should have systematic instruction by compe- 
tent teachers, that the time so often lost in self- 
teaching may be saved. The instruction in the 
shops goes on week after week, accompanied 
by work in the study-room, and thus the pupil 
gets at once all the advantages of the books, 
models, drawings and instruction of the ordi- 
nary technical schools, coupled with practical 
teaching in the workshop under the most favor- 
able auspices. The system commends itself at 
once to all who have examined it, and the prac- 
tical results already achieved under it have been 
most satisfactory. President Runkle is so im- 
pressed with its advantages that he earnestly 
recommends the completion of the course in Me- 
chanical Engineering at the Institute of Tech- 
nology by the addition of instruction shops, with 
a two years’ course in practical mechanism, and 
he wiil appeal to the public for the not large 
sum of money required to carry out the recom- 
mendation. He hopes to be able to erect a brick 
building on the Institute grounds this fall for the 
purpose. 





How Nor To se Swun-struck.—The last 
Saintarian says sun-stroke is caused by exces- 
sive heat, and especially if the weather is ‘‘mug- 
gy.” It is more apt to cecur on the second, 
third or fourth day of a heated term than on the 
first. Loss of sleep, worry, excitement, close 
sleeping-rooms, debility, abuse of stimulants, 
predispose. Itis more apt to attack those work- 
ing in the sun, and especially between the hours 
of eleven o’clock in the morning and four in the 
afternoon. On hot days wear thin clothing, have 
sleeping-rooms as cool as possible; avoid loss 
of sleep and all unnecessary fatigue. If working 
in-doors and where there is artificial heat, laun- 
dries, etc., see that the room is well ventilated. 
If working in the sun wear a light hat (not black, 
as it absorbs heat), straw, etc., and put inside of 
it on the head a wet cloth or large green leaf; 
frequently lift the hat from the head and see that 
the cloth is wet. Do not check perspiration, 
but drink what water you need to keep it up, as 
perspiration prevents the body from being over- 
heated. Have, whenever possible, an additional 
shade, as a thin umbrella when wa!king, a can- 
vas or board cover when working in the sun. 
When much fatigued do not go to work, or be 
excused from work, especially after eleven 
o'clock in the morning on very hot days, if 
the work is inthe sun. It a feeling of fatigue, 
dizziness, headache or exhaustion occurs, cease 
work immediately, lie down in as shady and cool 
place as possible; apply cold cloths to, and pour 
cold water over, the head and neck. If any one 
is overcome by the heat send immediately for 


our colored friends out in the cold. 


the schools established for negroes in the South 
by the helpful and beneficent American Mission- 


Normal Institute and the excellent institutions 


especial pride, is an oil-painting of the well- 

known ‘Jubilee Singers,’ a painting by an Eng- 

lish artist, and whizh is highly creditable. Gen. 

Armstrong, the organizer and chief of the Hainp- 

ton Institute, determined long since to show in 

as effective a manner as possible all that had 

been done for the negro and what he has done 

for himself. I think that those good ladies and 
gentlemen of Boston who have contributed so 
handsomely in past years to keep Hampton in 
funds, and to carry part of the burden which at 
one time threatened to break Gen. Armstrong 
down, will feel as if they have had their reward 
when they look at this little room. They will 
see all the fruits of the good seed which they 
have sown; the ‘working classes’—the igno- 
rant hands who are rapidly fashioned into clever 
artisans and into teachers, who at once take 
hold to lift others of their own race up to the 
level which they themselves have reached 

They will see the specimens of needle-wor’ and 
the objects of household art which negro girls 
have been taught t.» execute in the most skillful 
manner. They will be able by means of a se- 
ries of volumes to trace the expansion of the 
minds of many children who were born slaves 
and were nurtured in densest ignorance, from 
the crude lessons which they learned at the 
small country schools up to the splendid exam- 
inations which they pass in their senior years at 
Hampton, at Fisk, and other Southern schools. 
If any one thinks that the civil war was in vain, 
if any one imagines that the negro American is 
about to sink back into barbarism and to disap- 
pear from our minds, let him make a careful 
study of the colored department in the ‘south 
gallery’ and perhaps he will change his mind.” 





POLITICAL NOTES. 

Now that the so-called fast mail has disappear- 
ed, the business publie may expect to receive 
correspondence in season.—Albany Argus. 

Democrats in South Carolina advise thata 
“straight-out” ticket be nominated, and that the 
State be carried on ‘‘the Mississippi plan.” 
Chey began to work on the Mississippi plan in 
Hamburg, the other day. 

It is said Tilden’s letter of acceptance will 
see the light on the 2d of August. There is no 
doubt he has been trying to come to an under- 
standing with Hendricks before writing. One 
is nominally for hard money, the other for soft, 
and therein is the difficulty ! 

The New York World lets out the ‘‘true in- 
wardness” of the Democracy: ‘As for the Lib- 
eral Republican,” it says, ‘‘he will probably go 
from among us because he is not of us, and in 
nine cases out of ten the sooner he goes, and the 
further from us, the better.” 

It is of no use, says the Advertiser, to cover 
up such iniquity [as the Hamburg massacre ] 
and make believe that it is not. While the South 
makes bloody shirts the North must take notice 
of the fact. Itis not our fault that the horrible 
story is true and must be told. 

It does not seem to occur to many who are 
pressing for the reasons that caused the retiracy 
of Postmaster-General Jewell that the Presi- 
dent is bestowing upon him the charity of si- 
lence. Any reasons given would be far more 
painful, probably, than to say nothing. 

John I. Baker accepts the prohibitory nomi- 
nation for Governor of this State, and expects, 
by organization in every town, to get 20,000 
votes. If the Governor and Council proceed 
with their Pomeroy execution scheme, he may 
count, surely, on that number of votes. 


And now the President speaks and says he 
never has intended to pardon Avery, the whiskey- 
fraud conspirator, except on the request of At- 
torney-General Taft—the officer whom all the 
anti Grant newspapers have characterized, and 
rightly, as the soul of honor, fidelity and justice! 

We believe Yaryan to be a scoundrel, and we 
further believe that Mr. Bristow's full testimony 
would redound to the honor of the President. 
We can, personally, testify that Secretary Bris- 
tow said to us in June, 1875, at the Fifth Ave- 
nue hotel, New York, that President Grant was 
in full accord with him in his determination to 


States, and it would have been unjust to leave|eould not be done. 
The cozy reason why the intriguers could not play Mr. 
room is well filled with photographs which show | Fish off against the President? 


wait a few years and then read history. 
they will find the reason.— Philadelphia North 
ary Association, with pictures of the Hampton | American. 


Does anybody guess the 


Then 


where. His retiracy is a public loss. He has 
been faithful and intluential, and has shown in 
his person the respected and trusted represen- 
tative. He has had the courage of opinions, 
and he has expressed them frankly. Lis in- 
dividuality has been a wholesome quality. His 
convictions of right -have not been the sentiment 
of his party, except so far as the latter were in 
accord with his judgment. On the side issues 
of politics, the labor, temperance and woman 
questions, Mr. Hoar has been equally wise and 
brave. We tender him our personal thanks for 
his public service. 

Not long ago, but before the Hamburg mur- 
ders, the New York World exhorted the South 
Carolina Democrats to organize and carry that 
State for Tilden. It encouraged them by the ex- 
ample of Mississippi, which, it said quite frankly 
and with perfect truth, had been carried ‘against 
a Republican majority of 40.000.” There is no 
dispute, says the Worcester Spy, about the way 
Mississippi was carried. The Democratic mem- 
bers of the Senate committee, which has been 
investigating the last election there, do not dif- 
fer materially from the Republicans as to the 
means used. Murder and intimidation were 
proved beyond a doubt. The South Carolina 
Democrats were exhorted to do likewise. The 
slaughter in cold blood of eight or ten black 
men is the South Carolina Democrat's response 
to the World's advice. 

With the retiracy of the expensive Jewell the 
New York Central and the Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads gave notice that they should run fast mail- 
trains no longer at the compensation which 
Jewell established on the promise that he would 
see that it should be made larger. Now the un- 
ambitious Tyner and the practical Vail come to 
the front and declare that the stopping the fast 
mail-trains will not seriously cripple the mail 
service. Of course not; how should it, when 
they were started almost solely to accommodate 
the New York morning newspapers, which were 
expected to write Mr. Jewell up into the Presi- 
dency? They have cost over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year, and as we showed last week 
have not been of the slightest use to correspond- 
ents, who were equally well accommodated by 
the express-train that left the evening previous. 


high in position for a long while. 


If the New York 7elegram can be believed, 
Bluford Wilson, even, is not found immacu- 
late in his dealings with the President. It says 
the latter was annoyed by the statement ot 
Yaryan that the celebrated ‘‘let no guilty man 
escape” letter was forced from him, and not 
voluntarily given. He therefore has been es- 
pecially anxious to get hold of the original. 
He sent for Wilson, the other day, and asked 
him for the letter. Wilson is reported as say- 
ing that he had not got the letter, and had left 
it upon the files of the Solicitor’s office. Search 
was made there for it, and it was not found. 
For several days Wilson has been busy in the 
Solicitor’s office fixing up his private papers. 
Wednesday evening he had three candle-boxes 
filled, sealed up and directed, ‘‘Bluford Wilson, 
Springfield, il.” It was reported to the Presi- | tt 
dent Thursday morning that several dispatches 
in, the whiskey cases were missing, and that 
Wilson had had many copies of important docu- 
ments made, among them these two dispatches. 
The President at this directed Secretary Mor- 
rill to have these boxes opened. ‘To give ex- 
cuse for this proceeding the boxes were ordered 
to be opened in the presence of Wilson. This 
was done Thursday morning in spite of his pro- 
tests, and in these boxes was fuund the letter so 
anxiously desired by the President, as well as 
numerous copies of important papers bearing 
upon the whiskey frauds! This is the substance 
of the TZelegram’s statement. On the other 
hand, Wilson and his friends deny that any- 
thing was found in the boxes in the remotest 
degree implicating either himself or Yaryan. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
From Philadelphia, 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


monument on the head. 


Bunker Hill. 


here. 


from a lady’s ear. 


ters. 


the earth. 


the feathers of small 
stinct that, in the 


ceding forehead. 


THE EXPOSITION.—TASMANIA. 


From the northeastern section of the city a 
pleasant ride on the Reading railroad, north- 
west across the Schuylkill, and then south along 
its right bank, took me in thirty minutes to the 
entrance to the exposition. 
devoted to Australia, from which, on the map 
of Oceanica, the heart-shaped island of Tas- 
mania seems to hang like a small ornament 
In any other part of the 
world it would be considered an extensive piece 
of territory; but, beside its huge neighbor, it 
sinks into littleness, and its inhabitants speak 
of the adjoining island as ‘the main land.” 
Being nearer the south-pole, its climate is cooler 
than that of Australia, whose people use it as a 
watering-place and refuge from the intense heat 
which summer brings in their latitude. 
dustries are similar to those of Australia, and 
its exhibits here not essentially different. 
ver and gold there are none, the extent of 
the island’s mineral resources being shown in 
specimens of iron and tin. 
habitants seem to be 


Most of the 


f May, to striking novelties of dress. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zealand makes a very complete display. 
If you wish to partly slake your thirst for 
knowledge by drinking in information about the 
shape, size, products and peculiarities of this 
place, don’t waste your time by sailing for the 
South Pacific, but carefully explore this de- 
partment in the exposition. Sees : : 
English colonists; its industries, therefore, pre- half its circumference rises perpendicularly from 


It is the home 


1e entire yield of gold since 1863. 


birds. 


value contributed) were expended in the pur- 
chase and the depositing of a “monument.” 
If anybedy | They brought it to the spot upon a dray, prob- 
ails to see the reason why, we advise them to ably, perhaps upon a litter, and put it down 
there. They did not erect it; its size and shape 


forbade any such action. The first beams of 


: That is a very handsome letter which Congress- ~ ere. sun do not gild its summit ; but 
at Nashville; but the chief treasure of this| man Hoar wrote to his constituents of the Wor- | *20U" t9 o'clock A.M. the sunshine streams 


room, and that in which the custodian takes | cester district, and which we wecctiate see over the top of a wooden fence, the boundary 


of an adjacent board-yard, and kindly pats the 
We took a good look at 
the dingy stone, read the inscriptions on the four 
sides, noticed that the word ‘‘site” was deeply 
chiselled by a workman whose lettering cruelly 
surpassed his spelling ‘‘scite,” and then bent 
over and carefully examined the top, a feat 
which U defy your tallest Bostonian to do at 
As we left the spot the wish was 
expressed that some of the same kind of en- 
thusiasm which seems about to save the Old 
South church in your city could be generated 
We might then have, by the year 1882, 
the two-hundredth anniversa.y of the treaty, 
in this out-of-the-way corner of Philadelphia, a 
commemorative structure which Pennsylvanians 
could point to with pride and strangers would 
look upon without indignation. 


My last letter was 


Its in- 


Sil- 


in- 
shepherds, their wits 
engaged in wool-gathering, though there is a 
fair proportion of farmers. The manufacturer 
contributes his quota in the shape of a large 
display of hats, some so familiar-looking that 
they could be worn down Beacon street without 
exciting remark; others so outre that their ap- 
pearance on Chestnut street would provoke com- 
ment from people accustomed, since the tenth 
There has not been such aself-seeker as Jewell | y In a 
glass-case is a large mass of sea-weed, than 
which nothing could seem less edible; but, 
standing on the case, are jars of a tempting. 
looking jelly which, the label informs us, is made 
from this same sea-weed. 


sent the same general features which appear in 
Australia and Tasmania, and which have al- 
ready been sufficiently described in these let- 
There is a huge yellow column, showing 
It is en- 
circled at irregular intervals by annual rings, 
the space between marked with the date, and 
showing the product of each particular year. 
One curious feature is a display of fossil-gum, 
which is dug from the soil in large masses, and 
extensively used in the manufacture of varnish. 
In New Zealand the aboriginal inhabitants, 
though fast approaching extinction, have still a 
few representatives lingering upon the f 
The handiwork of these is shown in 
beautifully variegated garments made wholly of 
The warlike in- 
highly-civilized races, ex- 
hibits its instruments of death in arsenals like 
that at Springfield, wears here a more tigerish 
aspect in the rude yet formidable-looking spears 
and clubs and hatchets of the natives. 
is a collection of skulls of the natives, their 
distinguishing feature being, of course, the re- 
A fine museum of curiosities 
was picked up and is exhibited by the expedi- 
tion that last year selected this island from 


There 


been present, they would have stood their 
ground. The feminine heart so likes justice, 
and there is something so apparently reckless 
and irresponsible in poetry. Spicy toasts were 
given, and among the responses we heard the 
name of Theodore Parker, accompanied with 
one of his best sayings. 
FRUITS. 

Cultivated small fruits and early apples have 
become a drug, there is such an abundance. 
Canning, preserving, jelling, and conserving of 
rose-leaves, have all been in order. House- 
keepers will now have a little rest until the 
autumn fruits are ripe and pickling time comes. 
Bees are making honey; thus far of an excel- 
lent quality and in quantities to make up for 
several honeyless seasons past. The large, 
handsome cakes of well-filled honey in the top 
boxes are a Deautiful sight. 
however, of honey. 


One soon tires, 
To appreciate a good thing, 
whatever it be, a little less than enough leaves 
the appetite or the mind in a respectful mood 
for next time. 
AN EXCURSION. 

About a hundred of our citizens have a ear 
all their own on the Chicago and Rock Island 
road, as far east as Peru. Managers of the car 
were ingprovised, and did their work well. A 
ringing laugh was heard as Billy Carpenter, our 
conductor, ‘‘punched” with great dignity—‘“in 
the presence of the passenjaire.” At Peru a 
comfortable boat, “The Belle of Ottawa,” takes 
us for a sail on the Illinois river. The scenery 
of this river is not 80 grand as that of the Mis- 
sissippi, but quite wild and lovely, with many a 
graceful bend north and south, though its main 
course during our sail is east. Its banks are 
mostly low, and thousands of acres of corn have 
been destroyed by this season’s high waters. 
The old cities of Peru and Lasalle slope gently 
up the bluff and are seen for several miles, and 
these are nearly all the marks of a habitable 
world to be seen; the farm-houses are mostly 
hidden by foliage; and we imagine the river ap- 
pears the same as it did over two hundred years 
ago, when two Frenchmen, Louis Joliet and a 
Jesuit priest, first rowed up its waters. A jolly 
crew is ours. The fashionable love affair of the 
magazines is in course, proportionate to the oc- 
casion. The man at the helm becomes so in- 
terested in a lady that he forgets to steer and we 
run aground. No harm, however, is done. In 
this, as in parties generally, a few entertain the 
many; at least make the most noise. A former 
resident of your city, a surgeon, is very enter- 
taining in descriptions of scenes in the old world, 
as well as experience among the Indians of the 
far West. We have also a heroine fresh from 
the centennial who gives vivid descriptions of 
what she “You probably indulged in 
shore-dinners and sea-bathing?” said our Yan- 
kee friend. ‘Oh!” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
terror, ‘I should not dare go the salt 
water for fear of being devoured by sharks and 
whales!” ‘‘We always kill them before we go 
in!” was the Yankee’s reply. 
inent thing along the river presents itself till 


saw. 


into 


Nota single prom- 


we come in sight of our destination, and then, 
lofty and grand, and solid and strong, like a 


feudal castle, 
STARVED ROCK 


meets the questioning vision. 





This rock is 


of circular, and we should judge that more than 


the water a hundred and thirty-six feet in height. 
It is covered with various-hued lichens, pre- 
senting, as a whole, a brownish green. Occa- 
sionally shrubs an crags grow in its crevices, 
giving a shade of deeper coloring. As wedraw 
near this huge castle a large party of excur- 
sionists have just left the summit and go on 
board a fine boat in waiting; they welcome us 
with lively demonstrations, to which Tiskilwa’s 
unrivalled brass-band responds, and we set foot 
on shore to rich music where the yell and war- 
whoop of the savage resounded less than a cen 

tury ago. Our first 





act is to gaze, our next to 


can att strip large sheets of green moss from the moist 


lrock. This moss overlaps layer on layer, some- 
thing like shingles on a roof; man may have 
learned something from this. We pulled from 
a crevice what appeared a thrifty clump of ra- 
nunculus. It hadatuberotis root. On placing 
it side-by-side with a Chinese primrose one must 
examine closely to detect the slightest differ- 
ence. 
GOING UP. 

We are now led by our captain and lady up 
the best path to gain the summit. So weclimb, 
and pant, and pause and climb again. Anon we 
come to a dead halt, putting our hand to our 
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mornin’ a mere wreck, 

**Parson,” sed the inebriated lunatic, ‘I don't 
suppose Ll hev bin uv much yoose to the party, 
and hevn't turthered the coz to any alarmin’ ex- 
tent, but I hev hed a good time! Let us go on 
to the next town at once. Get me another soot 
uv close, and let us go on electin’ Tilden in this 
way. And by the way can’t I fill in my spare 
time by arranging on off rites to be a Dimocrat 
to interrupt a Repu likin speaker!” 

I didn’t anser him—I wuz too sick. But 
witherin’ him with a cuss I bade him depart, and 
borrowed money uv¥ the committy to git on to 
my next appintment alone, 

It is singler. Yoo can’t make a Dimocrat 
without whiskey, but by the time they have taken 
enuff uv it to make em secoor they are so burnt 
out that they haven't any sense anyhow, and 
ain't any yoose to the party except to be votid. 
It is a cold world, and Iam tired uv it. Ef I 
didn’t hev a tollable hope that Tilden wood be 
elected, and I wood git that postoffice, I shood 
give up all hopes uv reform, and lay me down 
and die. Petrroveum V. Nassy, 

Wich would like to be Postmaster. 





Hon. William A Wheeler’s Letter of 
Acceptance, 
Matone, July 15, 1876. 

lon. Edward McPherson, and others, of the 
Committee of the Republican Nstional Conven- 
tion :—Gentlemen :—I received, on the 6th inst., 
your communication advising me tha I had 
been unanimously nominated by the National 
Convention of the Republican party, held at 
Cincinnati on the 14th ult., fore he office ot 
Vice-President of the United States; and re- 
questing my acceptance of the same, and ask- 
ing my attention to the summary of Republican 
doctrines contained in the plattorm adopted by 
the convention. A nomination made with such 


building, 


The Hamb 


pathizers. 








ery, to trial, and, we h 


South for assaults upon white men. 





BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1876. 
REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 
We are pleased to announce that the BusiNESS, | culture, and an indifferent social rank. To suc- 


EDITORIAL and PRINTING-OFFICES of * THE COM. 
MONWEALTH” are now established in the new 


NO. 30 FRANKLIN STREET, 


CORNER OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE 
LEFT FROM WASHINGTON STREET, 


urg Outrage. 


ope, to execution. 


not far from our former office, where we shall be 
glad to welcome all our friends. 


There are men of thought, of extensive study 
of policies and statesmanship, of business ex- 


<= | perience or special information, united in a com- 


mon purpose with men of limited means, small 


ceed in a common purpose these widely-sepa- 
rated individuals must work in harmony. A 
school of theorizers or doctrinaires can no more 
lead or cement a party than they can furnish the 
votes necessary to success. Qu the other hand, 
the men who organize clubs, carry torches, en- 
gage the bands, and rally the voters, can no 


_= | more lead, with clear political thought and safe 


Gov. Chamberlain of South Carolina has been 
credited, rightly, with pluck and honesty. 
has fought all the political rascals of his State 
without quailing, and there has been a peculiar 
soundness and clearness of vision in his utter- 
ances that have rejoiced his Northern sym-|the rank and file of a party seems to be for- 
It would seem he has a task now | gotten every now-and-then. 


It is | in this State in the selection of the late delega- | the mass of mankind in every country, has arisen | weighed as are the administrations of other | grees, an 
d in by no means a bad third. 


He 


policies, than the others can enlist voters. Both 
must work together—the rallier in his position 
of practical detail, and the thinker in that of 
giving tone and direction to the canvass, and, 
subsequently, of the administration. 

The necessity of this perfect accord between 





| The Democracy 


betore him which will try his mettle a little more | really cared tittle for the popular feeling in 
keenly than ever before, and which, if success- | 1864, 68 and ‘72, and large numbers of the Re- 
ful in it, will rejoice all the honest men ot the | publicans the same in 1872, and during the four 
country more than ever in their estimate of the | years that have succeeded. 
value of his official services. 
pursue this matter of the late Hamburg massa- 
cre until he brings that Gen. M. C. Butler, who | Hayes and Wheeler to close up and bind to- 
was the instigator and ringleader of the butch- gether the party. It was conspicuously shown 


The spirit of an- 


That task is to | tagonism is not yet eradicated, even with such 


| excellent and unobjectionable candidates as 


easy enough, and, we regret to say, frequent tion to Cincinnati, when, with probably three- 
enough, for black men to be executed at the | fourths of the party for Blaine, the delegation 
Let us now was made up of about the same proportion for 


sponge with or pour cold water over the body 
and limbs, and apply to the head pounded ice, 
wrapped in a towel or other cloth. If there is 
no ice at hand, keep a cold cloth on the head 
and pour cold water on it as well as onthe body. 
It the person is pale, very faint and pulse feeble, 
let him inhale ammonia for a few seconds, or 
give him a teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of 
ammonia (hartshorn) in two tablespoonfuls of 
water with a little sugar. 


Ovtp-TIme WorKINGMEN’s RESOLUTIONS.—In 
the Franklin Mercury, published at Greenfield, 
in this State, of date Nov. 1, 1834, appears the 
following report :— 

Ata recent meeting ofthe workingmen at Deer- 
field the following resolutions were adopted. 
These resolutions are understood to embody the 
views of Hon. S. C. Allen, their candidate for 
Governor :— 

1. Resolved, That it has been the lot of the 
laboring class, under all forms of polity in other 
countries, to be deprived of the natural fruits 
and just recompense of its labor, and to be re- 
garded with a sentiment of inferiority, if not of 
scorn; and that no government has been found 
which in its practical administration has ever 
afforded to labor the protection, or accorded to 
it the estimation, which should have been the 
first end of its institutions and the chief aim of 
its policy. 

2. Resolved, That this perversion of govern- 
ment, which has inflicted so much eyil upon 





from a monopoly of its wealth and income in 
the hands of a few. 

3. Resolved, That there is nothing in the cir- 
cumstances of this country, nor in its expe- 


Lord was with him, and did let none of his work 
fall to the ground.—1 Saniuel, iii., 19.” To 
which the St. Louis Globe-Democrat replies: 
“Nevertheless, the people retused to obey the 
voice of Samuel; and they said Nay.—1 Sam- 
uel, viii., 19.” 

The supporters of General Butler are actively 
engaged at Lowell in circulating a petition for 
signatures asking the General to allow the use 
ot his name for Congress. They expect to get 
it signed by a majority of the voters. Another 
paper is in circulation asking Hon. A. P. Bon- 


favor William A. Russell of Lawrence. 


General Jewell :— 


officials, and the greed of the New York papers. 
In order to accommodate the papers they were 


on the whole, there is no great lamentation over 


their suspension. i 


ney to run, the latter as the Ayer candidate. | latitudes than this. 
Those who say ‘*A plague on both your houses!” | cover, to their dismay, that they miscalculated | t 
in reaching the conclusion that the cold in- necessary to the refitting of fleets. 
This is the way the Springtield Reputlican | creases with every degree of distance from the 


backs up its dinner-giving friend, ex-Postmaster- | equator. 


so run as to be of little value to the letter-writ- | tet of the torrid zone. 
ing public, and their benefit to the papers has | of knowing that, though at present the eyes of the | the 
not been nearly so great as was expected, and, | world are turned upon our centennial city, “Sol” | 9 


mer has driven to the seashore and the mountains 
many Philadelphians who had planned to re- 
main in the city during the season and enter- 
tain their centennial guests. In many instances 
letters have been sent to expected visitors, ask- 
ing them to defer coming till the cooler nights 
of August make at least sleep possible. The 
attendance at the exposition has therefore di- 
minished to eighteen and twenty thousand daily, 
and is largely composed of two classes—those 
strangers who had no friendly voice to warn 
them to wait, their home while here being the 
hotel; and those who hail from even warmer 


A few days ago I met on a Delaware 














President Grant will be judged in after years 
as he deserves. His administration will be | 


Presidents. His faults will not be magnified, 
nor his good deeds be belittled as at present. It | 
is but a short time since he was applauded for 
the success of the Geneva conference. War 





warmest glances. 


d each heat shows Boston itself coming 


PENN'S ELM. 
The loadstone that draws the sight-seer here 


ing 
the 


compares with the ostrich. 
of hunting and dining off the natives, and a| 
picture representing it foraging for its usual 
meal resembles the illustration in Zsop’s fable 
of the frogs who had received from Jupiter a | careg nothing for “Starved Rock” or the Alps; 
stork for a king. 


nitude. 


Singapore, one of those pin-head 
steamboat a !ady from the southern shore of | whose location is indicat 
The fast mails are discontinued. The impulse Louisiana, who told me that the river was the | which signifies position without magnitude, lies | 
for them, last year, was combined of the rivalry | only place where she could ‘‘get a breath of| near the equator, between Sumatra and Borneo. 

of the railroads, the ambition of the postofice| air,” and that, missing the cooling gulf breeze, | Manufactures 
she felt as if she had been transported to the cen- | there is a charm in the display of natural pro- 

We have the consolation | auctions, none of them native to our part of | 
globe—nutmeys, tapioca, gamboge, mother- | 


MAURITIUS. 


The island of Mauritius has a small but com- 
pact exhibit here, appearing amid its huge and | 
showy neighbors like a star of the twelfth mag- 
Upon the map the island itself is but a | 
speck in the western part of the Indian ocean. | 
Coffee seems to be its strong point in the way : ‘ 
These last sometimes dis- | yf agricultural products, and the industries of | menses 
é { 5 . 
he inhabitants appear to include everything | 


SINGAPORE. 


have taken no root 


f-pearl, torteise-shell, malaca-canes and india- 
s not for that reason bestowing upon us his | rybber. 
New York maintains her | easy to imagine yourself in one of the islands 
supremacy by beating us daily two or three de- | seat the gateways of the day.” 


Seated amid such surroundings it is 


GOOD ATTENDANTS. 


The attendants at the departments represent- 


these remote and unexpected portions of 


world are, of course, not always residents | 
there; but the men in charge seem to have 


It was in the habit | 


here, but 


rr 


are to put you right up!” uttered several strong 
men, helping others before us. So with their 
| aid and the trunk of a fallen tree, somehow we 
| were safely up. For a moment, at least, we 


| the tide of being overflows in blessings for the 
| lords of creation in general and these our help- 
lers in particular. We wonder how any woman 
j can live withouta man; we feel the utmost con- 
| tempt for man-haters, if there are any, and de- 
cide we never, never, will attend another wo- 
man’s-right lecture if it is delivered by a wo- 
al organs not half as large as w 
man’s, and all because she wears stays. 
; Summit is not yet gained, but danger is past, 
|} and soon we are on a smooth table-land three 
| hundred feet in width, overlooking the rich 


is 8 eee 3 : 
islands bottom-lands and the winding river tur miles, 
ed on the map by a dot 


Down the land side of the rock is a deep ra- 
vine, across which towers a less pretentious pile 
of gray sandstone called the ‘*Lover’s Leap.” 
| Stunted trees grow on the summit of ‘Starved 
Rock” sufficient for shade. Many names are 
here carved in stone. The profile of a crowned 
| chieftain, life-like and striking, is carved on the 
| floor of the rock in the most conspicuous place. 

| Much and varied history belongs to this rock. 
Mr. N. Matson, in his excellent book, ‘‘French 

and Indians of the Illinois River,” states that the 
first fort in the valley of the Mississippi was 

on this rock, and served a3 a protection to early 
settlers; that here gay Frenchmen revelled a 
dance and song, and here was carnage and strife 


| 
} 
| 


and death. 
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see if it is possible to hang a white man for the | Bristow. It was shown again in the late ratifi-| rience hitherto, which promises to the laboring | was averted and the soldier had accomplished a | is, of course, the exposition; but the city has 
murder of a half-dozen black men. Nothing, in| cation meeting in Faneuil Hall, where, by two | Class any ultimate exemption from the toil anj| greater than a military victory. ‘‘Let us have other localities uf an interest which is historic, 
our judgment, will sooner show these chivalrous | conspicuous speakers, the guns were turned pensts Soe rie. dete Boma pees, and 0 ing ol org Pater non ae pes and whose fame has extended throughout the 
Southerners, whose spurs are won by assaults | against their own party rather than against the ry Rasslead, That this pain ib pyrene sound on the question of specie payments. An world. These are frequently inquired for by 
upon aweaker race, that the North means to common enemy. One or two more similar ex- | ing class had its origin in the forcible appropri- | error in that direction would have been unpar- the visitors, and gazed upon with an emotion, a 
have the freedmen treated as citizens than the periences would probably show a party with an | ation of the soil, and has been perpetuated and donable, but Grant was right.— Holyoke Tran- | reverence, which is a rebuke to those residents - ; 
arraignment and punishment of a few of their abundance of leaders and a very thin corps of | ©*tended to new subjects by the union of the | script. in whom familiarity has bred indifference. Two | From Illinois. 
leaders for these continued outrages. In this followers. political power with the monopoly of wealth, It is just as well to stick to the truth in regard | gentlemen, one of them from Scotland, called SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. | 
ou : : : __ | and does not belong to any natural or moral t, the late Cabinet changes. The President did Tae ae eee duct th Tisxitwa, Iu1., July 22, 1876. | 
case, fortunately, the evidence is clear and in- | It is about time that the Republican party in| order of things established by the Creator. t remove Secretary Bristow, nor even ask for on me recently and asked me Coney Sere , , , 
disputable. Everything was done in open cay, many localities realized that if we are to win, 5. Resolved, That the first step in the work hie resignation, as in the case of Postensates Then. to the site of Penn’s treaty with the Indians; THE FOURTH OF JULY. 
with the most perfect bravado, in cool defiance | this fall, something else is to be done than to -sthlagt tg ie pontoon ay ne wae eral Jewell. Col. Bristow resigned of his own | according to Macaulay, ‘“‘the only treaty not The bird of our union made a glorious sweep | —— 
of the laws of two States, and by a man and his stand criticising this or that man in the same object will never be tas is these oie paragon ao ee ee ratified nid sega cst — sian Sais a _ eaabasotaaeaie ee ve be _ { From the White Mountains. : 
associates peculiarly intelligent and of high | organization who has not got so high up on the | enjoy their advantages and are interested in up- x Sr tad peoutdonee Otis cnet subordinates | 2°¥e? broken.” Since this inaugural event in Main street was a crow to) _ people. Two | SPECIAL TO TUS COMMONWEALTH. 
social position. There was not one justifying | mount of perfection, possibly, as their critics ; | holding them. en : in the treasury department are now being dis- | the history of Pennsylvania nothing has oc- | of the religious societies so pp at er | Nort Conway, July 22, 1876, 
circumstance for the atrocious quintupled crime | something else tian to assume that every office- 6. Resolved, That association and union among missed, not because they were eo active in the | curred in all the territory between the mouth | rate tables. A sister was asked, ‘‘Why do not AMONG THE ATTRACTIONS. 
citizenship as fully and as securely in the cane- | that was committed. Let Gov. Chamberlain | holder is working for his bread-and-butter and of the Schuylkill and the shores of Lake Erie | you pious folks have a table together?” She} We came here July 17th, nearly a week later 
Pps Louisiana as on the banks of the St. | set his Attorney-General at work, and put his | is part of a “‘machine;” something else than to that better deserves commemoration by the citi- | warmly replied: ‘‘Because the Baptist do not thanwe anticipated. We left home on the llth { 
ence. j 


the productive class is the only method of whiskey war, but because they devoted so much 
Upon the questi South . whole personal and official influence to bring | refuse the participancy of men of humble de- zens of the State. The revolutionary events | consider the Methodist Biole Christians!” The |to attend the American Institute, which was 
beeper RS ns j upon the statute-book. yrs are made of, and had better retire to private 
i 
— = SS z , 2 7: . se: ‘ } f se ” ° 
3 remain unchanged, and were thus ex- It was one of the boldest and blackest of the | intelligence, virtue, skill and merit that belong and intemperance were put away, and a just| Y., on hearing of Tilden’s nomination, had the/ phians would not make the localities less inter- | dozen boys to ‘‘hurrah” and draw the crowd | We tried to attend the meetings of the Institute _/ 
pecting that the masses of the South, so tar be- 
citizens. It was as clearly a part of the system It will detect shams and reprobate chicanery. | opportunity uf knowledge. adjourn.” Judge Follett, who was presiding, 
and whose beneficial results have been absorbed | A large concourse of people in the grove listen- | remained quietly in the airy and comfortable 
into our Northern model communities. That can 


A popular legend prevails that a 
tribe of Indians were driven up this rock and 
starved to death—hence the name; but I do not 
find this among the authentic statements of 
| either of Mr. Matson’s books. Our return home 
through lake Depue to the station of Depue, 

| where we entered our cars, was pleasant. 

R. M. C. i 


unanimity implies a confidence on the part of 
the convention which inspires my profound 
gratitude. It is accepted with a sense of the 
responsibility which may follow. If elected, I 
shall endeavor to perform the duties of the office 
in the fear of the Suprem. Ruler and in the in- 
terest of the whole country. 

To the summary of doctrines enunciated by 
the convention I give my cordial assent. The 
Republican party has intrenched in the organic 
law of our land the doctrine that liberty is the 
supreme, unchangeable law for every toot of 
American soil. It is the mission of that party 
to give full effect to this principle by “securing 
to every American citizen complete liberty and 
exact equality in the exercise of all civil, politi- 
cal and public rights.” This will be accom- 
plished only when the American citizen, with 
out regard to color, shall wear this panoply of 


text, with margin 
first-rate index, an 
office in the State 





taken especial pains to qualify themselves to 
answer any question that may be put to them, 
and display a commendable readiness in pour- 


ing out their stores of knowledge. OTTER. Ex-Governor B 
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putting an end to these abuses, and that it/ onergy and time that belonged to the public to 
will cot remit any effort for their reform so long | the neta of Col. Bristow’s presidential as- 
as the grant of a single privilege shall remain | pirations. They are hardly the stuff that mar- : eT ‘ 4 ; 
my Views were recently expressed as a member | the defiant chief culprit to the bar. sires and limited means in the conduct of the| *>" poe oeed That with bh : t on which the city’s historic fame is chiefly built | vender, however, who was blest in making the held this year at Plymouth, N. H., and after- 
2 the Committee of the United States House of | The details of this massecre come stronger | canvass; something else than to arrogate to one able. which science sed jiteliak ween Life greeemaliy.—-apringseld, Unson, an at Senenet Seseeenen ome pee pea use ae “ay cea oe ee ae Creer oF the mateteiey, 
“presentatlves upon Southern Affairs. Those | and more ghastly as later investigation is made. set of men, or one section of a party, all the | production, if public wars and private luxury | A pompous Democratic lawyer at Delhi, N. | blooded indifference on the part of Philadel- | people. This young man employed a half- It was very warm while we were at Plymouth. 
pressed — . . . ° ‘ } A . * i B 
‘We of the North delnde ourselves in ex- | long list of outrages at the South that call to | to the party. The general average of the per- ss prdloos’ oe eae reap: = impudence to announce the fact in court, and/| esting to the dwellers in all parts of our coun- | during the day; and during the night he re- | and “listen to words of wisdom from honored { 
hind 1 neh heaven to witness the brutality of our fellow- | sonality of a party is honest and disinterested. PRS AN of life to any one tb of alias 6 moved “‘that in honor thereof the court do now | try, to the lovers of liberty in every quarter of | ceived fifteen cents per couple for each dance, | lips,” but our brains seemed in a torpid condi- 2 
aera —_ seemaes of enlightened , the globe. Noble actions intended to benefit, | and made a hundred and seventy-five dollars. j tion, and after a few attempts we gave it up and 
e d civilization, 4 i : ape | 2 ‘4 a: - ‘ i 
period of ten or fifteen caaee ie te pbc ste of terrorism by which it is purposed to keep the | In the long run, it can be trusted as embodying} The labor-reformers of the present day can-| replied, with a twinkle in his eye: ‘‘It is a cus- ' 3 ‘ 
black population in subjection as any of the old-| the safety of institutions and the conservation | not be said to have advanced upon the ideas | tom always honored for courts to adjourn when | by the citizens of a single State, have not this | ed to - eloquent address from Lawyer Eckles| parlors of the “ Pemigcwasset House,” and 
time scourgings, auction-sales and hound-hunt- | of sound politics. broached forty years ago, nor to be able to ex- ' the announcement of the death of any gentle-| universal lodgment in the memory of mankind; ! of Princeton. Then followed Senator L. D. | managed to keep ourselves from evaporating- J* 
e 

















only come through a long course of patient wait. 
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We were taken by rail to Weir’s Landing, and 
treated to a ride upon that lovely lake which 
the Indians so prettily called ‘‘Smile ot the 
Great Spirit.” The boat was crowded and the 
heat intense, and so, though grateful for the 
kindness and courtesy of those who tried to 
give us pleasure, we were nevertheless very 
glad to get back to our nice rooms in the hotel. 
The next morning we left Plymouth, and in a 
few hours found ourselves at the ‘Crawford 


that the slave trade is now being carried on at 
au annual cost of at least 500,000 African lives. 
Seventy thousand slaves reach the coast, and 
430,000 persons are massacred in the slave hunt- 
ing wars and in the journey to the sea from the 
interior. There are five routes by which slaves 
are taken from Central Africa, all of which are 
constantly travelled. The British treaties with 
Zanzibar do not really prevent the traffic, be- 
cause the Sultan has no power to enforce the 


It is probable that these were all Indian remains, 
placed in the top of the mound long after it was 
erected, and that an earlier and more civilized 
race built it, whose ashes will be found forty 
feet deeper, on the level of the surrounding 
fields. 

The ceremonies at the funeral of the late 
“George Sand” appear to have been a sort of 
compromise between the liberal opinions held 
by the deceased and the more orthodox views of 


8o pure a work, and we rejoice heartily that the 
directeurs des beauz arts should at last appre- 
ciate this superior talent.” Respecting the por- 
traits we extract the following :— 


The most remarked is that of our Prancatse 
actress, Sarah Bernhardt, representing her ex- 
traordinary form draped in her white costume so 
Had we not 





theon, and representing ‘Sainte Geneviéve,’ 
the patronesse of Paris, in her childhood. Never 
has this artist executed so noble, so simple and 
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a few persons gave time, thought and hard 
work to the matter; the Athenaum picture-gal- 
lery was used for a temporary exhibition-room, 
funds for the art-building were raised, the plan 
decided upon, one wing finished, and the for- 
mal opening took place, as above, in the pres- 
ence of those who had made the museum and 
of a few invited guests. The building was 
planned by Messrs. Sturgis aud Brigham. It 





1876. 























ested in the plan; money, gifts, loans, came in; | with the blackness of night, hemtming in and 
narrowing the horizon, till, with a burst of wind 
from the northeast, all the vanes and weather- 
cocks and flags and penants, which had been 
fitfully blowing in the changing breeze, held 
still and pointed directly northeast, while the 
deluge came again; and darkness that might 


have been bottled-up and soll for Tyrian 


Noz erat. 


settled over the bay and along the whole shore. 
This morning brought Aurora from 
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much criticised in L'Etrangére. 
seen her on the stage we could not have be- 
lieved this singular portrait true to life, but itis 
wonderfully so, and Clairin is now considered a 
successful artist. For my own part ¢ prefer the 
same model (painted by Mile. L. Abbema), 
standing instead of reclining, dressed in black 
instead of white, and representing with equal 


execution of the treaties. The society pur- 
poses to seek directly, by all justifiable means, 
to abolish slavery in Egypt, Turkey, Persia, 
Zanzibar, Madagascar, Tunis, Morocco, Cuba 
and Brazil. 

A Philadelphia centennial correspondent of 
the New York 7imes met a Western man on the 
grounds and asked him how he was going to 
vote. This was his reply: ‘‘{ have been a Re- 
publican from the start; I had four sons in the 
army, and I ain't a-going to desert the cvlors 
now!’ Then his voice trembled a little as he 
added: ‘‘I lost two brave fellows in the war. 
Jim was killed down at Corinth, and Tom, the 
youngest, went unhurt till the last year, when 
he had a minie-ball through his hand. They 
wanted to put him into the hospital and cut off 
his hand, but he was a plucky fellow, and vowed 
he wasn’t going to be left behind; and then at 
last the hand grew worse, and they wanted to 
cut off the arm, but he wouldn’t let them, and 
declared if he went back to the old State he 
would go back with two arms; but it was worse 
than he thought, and the poor fellow died. No! 
[ vote for Hayes and Wheeler!’' and with his eye 
sweeping around over the grounds, he added: | severity of the language against King George | ful, and Perignon has painted her in his most 
“‘What sort of an exposition should we have|[II. in the Declaration of Independence, and | sympathetic style. His flesh-tints are marvel- 
had to-day if Tilden and Hendricks and those | said: ‘The Declaration of Independence is, al- | !ously beautiful, and this last is far from being 
other fellows had had it their way fifteen or six- | most from first to last, an arraignment of the mie Spat work. ; 
teen years ago?” The same correspondent | king. It reads like an impeachment. ‘He’ has The correspondent mentions landscapes by 
found at the Connecticut building a thin-vis- | done this, ‘he’ has done that, ‘the king—the Duchesne, Bennetter, Diagne, Zuleer, Kregder, 


House,” where we spent Sunday. Saturday we 
ascended Mount Washington by rail. The day 
was fair, but the view not as clear as I have 
seen. It was very cold and windy. The mer- 
cury stood at 49 degs. at noon, and the wind ve- 
locity 25 miles per hour. Lt was difficult for 
one to walk round, the wind would almost take 
the breath away, and it seemed quite a change 
of temperature from what we had been experi- 
encing two days before at Plymouth. While at 
‘‘Crawford’s” we visited the different places of 
interest; drove, of course, down through the 
Notch to the ‘*Willey House,” and feasted our 
eyes once more on those glorious old mountains, 
‘Willard’ and ‘‘Webster.” I think I appreciate 
the mountains more each time I visit them. If 
I ever have any lofty emotions it is when gazing 
upon their craggy sides. I feel inspired with 
good intentions and noble aims, too often, I fear, 
forgotten when [ return to the more level re 
gions of my own native State. 
THROUGH THE NOTCH. 

On Monday. morning we came here by rail 
down through the Notch; we rode in an open 
ear, and the view of the scenery was magnifi- 
cent. I had formed no idea it would be so 
grand. We looked up to the lofty hills tower- 
ing above our heads, and then down to the awful 
chasm at our feet, and held our breath with awe. 
I continually exclaimed: ‘*Oh Lord! how won- 
derful are thy works!” And then when I thought 


her family and friends. There was no regular 
burial-service, nor was mass celebrated as is 
customary at Catholic funerals, but the pastor 
of Vic pronounced absolution and read prayers 
over the body at church. During the illness of 
the deceased the pastor repeatedly waited upon 
her, but was refused admittance to her room— 
her opinions being too pronounced to admit of 
the idea that his ministrations would prove ac- 
ceptable. Her son Maurice, who is a Protest- 
ant, did not wish the funeral to partake in the 
slightest of an ecclesiastical character, but was 
over-ruled by other members of the family, who 
considered that a purely secular funeral would 
be apt to excite the surprise and indignation of | ¢o;7-4¢¢, her handsome arms seeming of real flesh 
the unsophisticated villagers by whom ‘‘George | and blood, her auburn hair full of sunlight, but 
Sand” was beloved. The archbishop of Bruges | her little fout steps out of the frame instead of 
having authorized a partial service the son did | "P°? the next step, and we involuntarily feel 

: diet: i nervous in expectation of her inevitable fall—in 
not press his objection to having the prayers | conclusion, an unpleasant portrait. That of 
read. ‘‘George Sand” died as she had lived, |*‘Za Comptesse Patocka,” by Perignon, is un- 
consistent in her liberal convictions. 


questionably the best in the exhibition. She is 
é Z é ~ i represented seated ina deep arm-chair, in an 
The leading English papers had kindly articles | original angular manuer, which has permitted 
with reference to the American centennial on/|the artist to select a canvas longer than it is 
the 4th of July. The Daily News—always ap- a yes ground is rich dark-green, the dress 
eats ; gee ack, of thin material, relieved by rich crimson 
preciative of American affairs—alluded to the satin bows. The countess is young and beauti- 


pent-like form. Carolus Durand has surpassed 
himself in his portrait of ‘‘Emile de Girardin.” 
This eminent writer is seated at his table, pen 
in hand; his clear, intelligent eye seems to con- 
vey to us the thought passing through his mind, 
and both pose and execution are irreproachable. 
‘** Madamela Marquise d' Alforté” (by the same) 
is quite a different thing. She descends M. 
de Girardin’s staircase (this fact seems to us 
of questionable taste) dressed in white demie- 


truth Sarah Bernhardt’s singularly thin and ser- ; 


is built of brick with elaborate terra-cotta orna- 
ments, the first ise of terra-cotta as a building 
material in this .vuntry. The rooms are large 
and light, and the collections are arranged with 
taste and for the convenience of the student or 
spectator. 

In the Egyptian room is the Way collection 
of Egyptian antiquities, made by Mr. Robert 
Hay of East Lothian, and given to the museum 
by Mr. C. Granville Way of Boston, son of the 
late Samuel A. Way. It contains a good many 
mummies, funeral-tablets, sepulchral vases, and 
innumerable small things, rings, amulets, scar- 
abwi, baskets, figures of gods, men and ani- 
mals, lamps, vases and bottles. To these have 
recently been added several pieces of sculpture 
dating from 1700 to 1300 B. C., and collected in 
1835 by Mr. John Lowell; and some casts, 
among them the colossal figure of Amenophis 
III., of which the original is in the British 
Museum. Next comes the Early Greek room, 
with Phoenician, Etruscan, and Graco-Italian 
pottery; Greek ylass taken from the tombs at 
Idallium; rude gay toys; and painted vases of 
great historical value. In the Early Greek 
room are eighteen casts. In the next two 
Greek rooms are thirty-six slabs from the frieze 
of the Parthenon, and between sixty and sev- 
enty fine casts. In the Greco-Roman room are 
twenty-four slabs from the frieze of the Temple 

















aged, inquisitive Pennsylvania woman, who was | king's to blame.’ This was a deliberate and — meee sna sal tah aixs eae agen by | 
thoroughly bent on gaining information in the | politic view of the question. The colonists did | 5Cbencks “Chemin Perdu” (the lost road), is | 
shortest possible time. Some one near-by | not admit that they had anything to do with our mons Pleasing. It represents *‘a weeee loaded 
pointed out ‘the gun with which Putnam killed | Parliament. They were united to England only with oats, drawn by four oxen, which, surprised 
the wolf;” when she turned to him, and said; | by ‘the golden link of the crown.’ The king|?Y * Sudden snow-storm, huddle together in a) 
“That was Gen. Wolfe, I suppose!” “No,” I| was their king as well as ours, and it was he driving wind, which one almost feels while look- 
said, ‘‘it was the wolf, in the wolf's den, near] whom they recognized as their ruler, and he, | i9& 4 the canvas.” A nude picture by Parrot, 
Pomfret. Did you never read the story?”|therefore, whom they arraigned. ‘The clear |* “Galatea,” is represented Be “so modest in 
“No; tell me about it.” ‘*Well! my good wo- | and obvious necessity,’ says Webster, ‘of found- | P°S® and so perfect in execution” as to be ad- 
man,” I said, ‘the story is rather a long one,|ing the Declaration on the misconduct of the mired equally with the ‘Venus de Medicis.” 
and it is a hot day. I will advise you when you | king himself gives to the instrument its personal From the genre pictures we also cull a bou- 
get home to take Mr. Tarbox’s new ‘Life of| application, and its character of direct and queti- 
Putnam’ and read all about it.” And she prom-] pointed accusation.’ But ft also gave to the The second salle contains two charming Che- 
ised she would! Declaration of Independence, in the eyes of a Neeson: ee a. ih 
“Sunset Pavilion,” North Conway, in this vil- nee be gee : to put on new shoes too small for him; the 
: ee ae ge number of Englishmen, the character of | other, called ‘‘Fiche de Consolation,” showing 
lage. This hotel is the largest, with one excep- BUSINESS NOTES. a just and reasonable protest against the con-|# simple country priest’s home, where a party of 
tion, the ‘‘Kearsarge,” in the town, and in its lo- e We —_ duct of a sovereign which they, too, believed whist is sg te “— sige pe weiggrartes a 
comodation for over a hundred guests. Every- | Co.—try them for superiority and purity. condemn. Not until long after that time, not, | great observation and study. I. E. Saintin is a 
thing is neat and pleasant in the house, landlord; Put your spare money—if you have any—in | j:,deed, until the passing of Lord Grey’s reform | ‘avorite of ours. His ‘Last Ornament,” show- 
and waiters obliging, and the table furnishes} the Mercantile Savings Institution! It will vill, did the system of personal government red a pretty face smiling with contentment, as 
everything that could be desired. The house is | draw interest from August first. cease to prevail in England. The American sande lini i Eebowiugie sriserall idee ts 
not full at present, and of every house in the} phe Penang and Madras cloth shirts which | colonists were, therefore, regarded by a great | pendant, “The Inliscrcet’ Maid.” represents a 
place the same may be said. Very likely this | iy¢ +Palace” clothing-house sells are among many Englishmen as engaged in a common cause | brunette whose hands are employed in combing | i 
centennial year has much to do with this state | 146 cgolest and most satisfying garments of the | with ourselves—a struggle against the personal — ——— riage en ae 3 lye 
idomerats pte ees abe ee They are but $2 each. misgovernment of sovereigns.” perusing with eisaeek dear Wirdiae Girard 
are engaged after the firstof August. We have - has a wonderfully executed “Quai auz fleurs” 
a very fine mountain view from the balconies, LITERARY NOTES. (flower-market), for which he has refused 50,- 
which extend round turee sides of this house. AREER 000 francs ($10,000), saying it is worth double. 
On the west side the long range of the Mote Mr. Passmore Edwards has bought the Lon- ee ee if . bly shed Lael fee Men, 
Mountains stands guard. We have lovely pic- don Echo, and will make it the exponent of Lib- name isisouk ind teiceaade op supessaaiil 
tures of gold and crimson as the sun sinks be- eralism once more. 
hind them, and we have had during our short 


so perfectly painted that we can call each by its 
Lord Amberly’s ‘Analysis of Religious Be- | "4™e- Perret has had great success with his 
It will be 


of the rare skill in engineering at must have re- 
quired to build that road on the sloping side of 
the mountain, on the edge of the precipice and 
across those yawning gulfs, I felt that the power 
of man’s hand was something to contemplate, 
though it took brains as well as hands to build 
that road. I wonder what old Ethan Crawtord 
would say to it? it is quite frightful to many 
in passing over some of the trestle-work, but we 
felt no fear; we were so lost in admiration of 
the scenery that we did not realize the danger, 
if, indeed, there were any. 
NORTH CONWAY. 
We are now located, for a few weeks, at the 








season. 





Before you go into the country or to the sea- 
shore get a copy of ‘‘Helen’s Babies”—the most 
entertaining book of the season, which A. K. 
Loring publishes and is selling as fast as can be 
printed. 

Choate, under the Revere House, has a large 
and agreeable variety of new extracts, delic- liet” has been published in London. 
iously fresh—in original packages—for ladies’ brought out here by Somerby. 

use, which are just the bouquets for the sea- 

See card. 


‘Wedding in Burgundy in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury.” Iam told the government has bought it 
for the Luxembourg gallery. Those who like 
nature morte have a real treat in oysters, sea- 
weeds, baskets and flowers, by Rousseau, who 
has never painted anything better than the two 
canvases exposed this year. 

Miss Anna Swanwick recently read a remark-| Several are mentioned that may come under 
able paper on Liberalism before the London | the head of Tragedy in Art—the *‘Contortionists 
Liberal Socia) Union. Miss Swanwick has just | of 1732,” by Charles Herbsthoffer, a Hungarian ; 
been elected member of the council of the Brit- | ‘* La Question,” by Leon Olivier, which took a 
ish and Foreign Unitarian Association. medal —‘‘wonderful as foreshortening, but pain- 
ful in the extreme;” a large picture by Robert 


stay the rare pleasure, once, of seeing the Rat- 
tlesnake range beautifully tinted with rose color 
at sunset; at the sdme time Mount Washington 
and his satellites were of a deep blue color. We 
watched the rose deepen into purple and grow 
darker and darker, till night shut it from our 
view. At the extreme south-west end of the 
Mote we get a glimpse of Mount Chocoura, 
whose sharp peak reminds us of Starr King’s 
beautiful descriptions. We can see the house 
upon Mount Washington quite plainly without 
the aid of a glass, and Mount Kearsarge appears 
but ashort distance from here. The lightin the 
cupola of the house upon its summit looks like a 


Browning’s new poem will be issued by Os- 
good & Co. They announce Harriet Marti- 
ne: u’s ‘‘Autobiography and Memoirs.” 


gon. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. put forth another install- 
ment of music-books, which are detailed in 
their advertisement. We wonder how names 
are devised for so many different manuals or 
collections, but Ditson’s genius accomplishes it. 
Cushman & Brooks may be said to be the la- 
dies’ friends par excellence, for they keep every 
article needed in their outfits save boots and 
dress-goods. Their announcement to-day indi- 
cates the wide range of their stock, and how 


Disraeli 1s engaged on a new novel, the sub- | f 
ject of which is connected with the increase and Fleury, ‘The Mad-House of La Salpetriére;” 
future development of the imperialist move- a **Post-Mortem Examination” by Gervex; and 
alias? fitted the x e ak of ment in England. The fortunes of ‘‘Lothair” | one by Laurens. Of the last three the follow- 
Seager eS . cl mi en eee will, it is said, be resumed and e¢arried on in this ing is the description :— 

trouble to all ladies, especially those away from suite Robeet Weurs’s plitare vepresenta-the mad 
home just now. : : house, or rather courtyard, at the moment of 
The scientific results of the ‘Polaris” expe- | pr, Pinel’s humane visit [in 1795). Those from 
dition are nearly ready for issue. They will) whom the chains have fallen are kissing his 
form four volumes, the first three of which, hand, smiling with idiotic satisfaction, and seem, 


é ae ee on the whole, calm and gracetul, whilst on the 
edited by Dr. Emil Bessels, will be devoted to other hand the poor creatures still in chains are 


hydrography, meteorology and astronomy. The | jorrible to look upon. Gervex has received a 
fourth volume, edited by Admiral C. H. Davis, | medal for a post-mortem examination which 
will contain a narrative of the expedition and | makes one shudder, and Jean Paul Laurens has 

3 ee ea : so superbly painted a painful scene that we needs 
much biographical information. must linger over it. Ordered by Charles Quint 
The book trade in Boston is likely to be dull | to accompany the body of the Empress Isabella 


during the remainder of the summer. Messrs. | to Grenada, Frangois de Borgia has the coffin of 
is his once beautiful soverign opened in his pres- 


28 . . have cone > ) post- : : P 
James R. Osgood & Co.h ave concluded to pos cape He aniae ih subugnine WET) GAA bee bins 
pone the issuing of the first volume of Long-| with true dignity salute the decomposed body. 
tellow’s ‘“‘Poems of Places” until the autumn. | There is no finer picture in the salon, and, not- 
The third volume of the late Vice-President’s | Withstanding the subject is unpleasant, we are 

: 5 ” filled with admiration that so young an artist as 
‘History of the Slave Power” also goes over. 


i M. Laurens should have attained such eminence 
No other house is contemplating any new works | ang purity in art. His portrait, painted by him- 
at present, 


self, is in the same room, and quite represents 
om oes the man of energy and talent we know him to 
Messrs. Lockwood, Brooks & Co. of this city be. Legrand prix du Salon has been awarded 
will publish in the early fall two new books by | to [. N, Sylvester, who has continued the list of 
the Rev. M. J. Savage. About the first of Oc- | horrors in representing Locusta administering 
aj soot > is lave in order to judge what its 

ober they will issue “The Religion of Evolu- | poison to a s ; ' : 
= = se y i di mi solea tees effects will be on Britannious, while Nero, to 
tion.” This will be followed in a Tew weeks ©Y | whom she explains each convulsion, watches the 
“Light on the Cloud, or Hints of Comfort for | agonizing victim with intense satisfactisn. This 
Hours of Sorrow.” The latter will be in ‘‘Lit- | is more than we can say for ourselves, for our 
tle Classic” style, made up of prose and verse, blood fairly curdies in our veins as we look at 
ia Se will be netadad the intense suffering depicted on the writhing 
not selected, but all original. It will be prin slave. M. Sylvester has certainly deserved the 
in parts and paragraphs, so that it can be taken | first prize, but we cannot understand how he 
up and read a page at a time, or a whole ‘‘part” | could have worke 1 for 80 many months upon so 
can be read continuously in its connections. 


huge star at night. We hope, before we leave this 

region, to scale its height, as the view is said to 

be finer than that from Mount Washington. Be- 

tween us and the Mote Mountains, and below 

our level, lie the lovely North Conway meadows 

which constitute the valley of the Saco river. 
LEISURING. 

We do not need to visit picture galleries here. 
We have exquisite drawings all around us, with 
all the surroundings in perfect keeping. There 
is no chance for criticism; we have only to keep 
still and drink inthe loveliness to our hearts’ 
content. Ido not wonder that North Conway 
is called the artist’s home. In front of the hotel 
are grand old pine woods; we breathe the spicy 
odor even when we are inour rooms. We take 
our books and seek out some pleasant spot, read 
for hours, nothing disturbing our solitude ex- 
cept now-and-then a bright-eyed squirrel and 
sometimes the sweet tones of the flute-bird. 
We have not yet visited many of the places of 
interest here. We mean to take things leisurely 
and enjoy the more. The weather is warm | ‘Jin:” Ashley delivered a fourth-of-July ora- 
enough for any ‘ torrid-zoner,” but I do not peeney Tontogany, Ohio. That was a good 
think the heat is as enervating here as at home. | place to deliver it, as, though before a county 
We are stronyer, and can endure it better; still | agricultural society, he used it to defend his 
a cool east wind or a refreshing shower woul | support of Horace Greeley four years ago. 

A. M. H. 


Macullar, Williams & Parker are makimg a 
special sale for the purpose of closing out the 
balance of their thin woolen clothing, by which 
complete suits can be secured for $14, $17.50, 
$21 and $24 each. These are made of the best 
materials, and the reduction amounts in some 
cases from twenty to forty per cent. It is a 
very favorable offer for these times. 








PERSONAL NOTES. 

Thurlow Weed predicts that Tilden will not 
carry New York State, and, if elected, would 
prove a failure with the Southern Democracy 
to conciliate. 

Mayor Cobb has transferred Charles J. Pres- 
cott, ex-Alderman, from the Board of Directors 
of Public Institutions to the fire commission, 
| vice T. T. Sawyer, put on the water commission. 








be very accep'able. 





Cyrus Bruce, thirty or more years ago con- 
‘nected with the Journal office of this city, an 
!early Washingtonian, and later the proprietor 

A furtber reduction in the salaries of the let- | of the Craigie-bridge bath-house, has just died. Oe ee 
ter-carriera and clerks of the Boston postotlice | {le was 65 years of age, and a genial and use- 2 ls : i Lae 
has been decreed. | ful man : Containing nothing denominational, it will be a Following upon the heels of tragedy comes 

, : | , ah: igi seholds. the humorous :— 

The London Jimes said many handsome| — Bishop Cummins, of the Reformed Episcopal book or all religious househo Wa Saal Gk dorak Wa ati ic hares 
things of the United States in its issue on the | church, died on the 26th ultimo at Lutherville, | For many years Harriet Martineau was a i little picture, de genre, by Hermann, which was 
| Baltimore co., Md., in his 55th year. He lived | ing editorial writer for the London Daily News, | disposed of at once for 10,000 franes ($2000). 

The pianoforte makers are in a row, as usual, | long enough to draw a very respectable follow- | and did a great vary of work. Among a 
in View of the probable awards of the centennial- | ing towards his reform movement and give it | things she contributed a series of biographica 


A vicar, invited to breakfast with his curé, re- 
lates, as the picture is called, ‘tune bonne his- 
exposition judges. They have no music in their | some of his own earnestness, so that his loss sketches, es obituary marae of eminent public 
: men and literary people. The sketch and cri- 


tore.” His merry, witty face is full of life, as, 
souls, whatever they may have in their in-/ falls upon the church more as a bereavement |? . 
tique of herself which the News published was 


with hands upon his knees, he leans forward 
toward the jovial curé, who, holding his sides 
with laughter, is the personification of enjoy- 
one of these obituary biographies, and had been ment. I defy any one to look at this little gem 
a ‘ is for two minutes without feeling in a good humor 
on hand in the News office twenty-one years. and laughing outright himself. 
It was a candid, critical review of herself and 
her works, probably more severe in its judg- 
ments than another person would have made it. 
. : .. | Thus she says: ‘‘Upon the whole, her ‘Society 
lakes, journeyed much, and: had various hair- | - ee a I ns 2 y 
| . in America’ is not a favorable specimen of her 
| breadth escapes from the murderous violence of |" Z , BRS 
| | writings, either in regard to morals or artistic 
savages; but he was safe, three months ago, | ; : : 
| and then on his way to Ujiji | taste. It is full of affectations and preachments, 
nd the ray . g ; : bets 
ae ‘a ee i | and it marks the highest point of the metaphysi- 
| On Sunday evening last, in Memorial Hall, | cal period of her mind.” 
| Cambridgeport, Cyrus Cobb, Esq., addressed 


> or i sible for the follow-- 
‘the Cambridge Reform Club. He is an eloquent | | Anne Brewster is responsible for the fo 
jing: 


“B au. the peek. ie one of thoec pexdy and fully hung. Doll & Richards and Williams 
| speaker, and capable of interesting an intelli- | antiletisinds vitttetsg r 


‘ . | & Everett, in particular, have fine displays, and 
} : sas . | men that ean answer all manner of questions in | j : 
Naasau, the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg- | set audience, even on the familiar subject of | their rooms are cool and sweet, all the time. 


BRIEF NOTES. 








centennial anniversary. 


| than a blow. 
Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, has 
More than a year has 


struments. 

The centenary of the deaths of Voltaire and | 
Rousseau is the subject of warm discussion in| been heard from again. 
the Paris papers—the radical organs advocating | passed since the last letters from him were re- 
bration and their opponents denouncing it | ceived, and it was feared that some fata! disas- 
iter had betallen him. He has explored the 


IN GENERAL. 
The monument erected to Schiller at Marbach, 
his birthplace, was unveiled on the 9th of May. 
The ceremony excited only a local interest, few 
people, even from Stuttgart, being present. 


a cele 
as an irreligious demonstration. 





The Supreme Court is to decide whether cer- 


tain bonds captured with Winslow and sent to 
Though fashion and wealth are largely out-of- 


town, just now, the resident and stranger can 
get some delightful hours in visiting the several 
picture-dealers’ galleries, all of which are well 


this country, as well as certain real estate in this 
city, belong to his creditors, on a claim by the 
assignees, or to his wife, sister and son, in their 





own right, as they maintain. 

Some otf the best real estate in New York city 
is held by toreign princes—Eugenie, the Duke 
of Ls most intelligent manner. One evening, ata) 


y . -: a ee . temperance. The speaker expressed his sym- | 3 ; z ne q 
Schwerin, Victoria, the King of Sweden, the | temperance F i ) dinner, he answered questions right and left. There were some attractive water-colors on 


exhibition last week, at the rooms of the Art- 


tistery at Florence, and a few busts. 


ones from the Athenwum having been mended, 
colured, and put in good order generally; the 
new ones mainly purchased with the money | tions a Specialty. 
raised from the sale of the Sumner pictures, 
and are labeled ‘‘Sumner Bequest.” 
the most remarkable is ‘‘Niobe and One of her 
Children”—the central figures of the Niobe 
group, attributed here, with an interrogation- 
mark, to Scopas, but by other critics to Praxi- 
teles. 


fessor Thomas Davidson, now of Cambridge. 
He discussed the Niobe myth, the condition of 
artistic thought at the time the Niobe group was 
produced, and gave a brilliant and eloquent ac- 
count of the group itself and its meaning. 
cast that is said to be the finest will soon be 
added to the collection—that of the portico of 
the Caryatides at Athens. 
George B. Dow. 


where the light 1s excellent and the pictures 
well hung. The Montpensier collection is there, 
some of the Athenwum pictures, and several 


modern pictures that have been exhibited in 
Boston within the last few years, by Troyon, 


-ing. 


enamels the Museum now possesses or has 


chromo-lithographs. 


other condition imposed except that four times 
each month the building-shall be opened to the 


and bas-reliefs, amongst them twelve rollicking 
little angels done by Donatello in 1440. In the 


her couch away beyond Minot’s Light, and the 
sun's rays sparkled and flitted on the placid 
waves, and the passengers on board the ‘Ruse 
Standish,’ who had bowled along the cool, wa- 
tered highways from their retreats redolent with 
the rest which Sabbath brings, gathered in 
groups and watched the rainbow which he made 
in the spray which fell like a silver shower from 
the steamer's prow as she cut her swift way to- 
wards the city; or congratulated each other on 
the comfort, repose, peace, which can be found 
along Nantasket Beach and Cohasset Rocks.” 
AT REVERE BEACH. 

Have our readers taken a trip over the Boston, 
Revere Beach and Lynn Railroad? If not we 
advise them to try the experiment at the first 
opportunity. Taking the ferry on the Boston 
side, one gets a delightful view of the harbor 
and bay. ‘The cars await them on the East Bos- 
ton side, and soon they are at Winthrop, and in 
a few moments discern the surf rolling in, and 
have the cool breezes of the Atlantic fanning their 
heated brows. It is amusing to watch the bath- 
ers on the beach, and grateful to see the pleas- 
ure-seekers on foot and in their carriages along 
the route. The cars are very airy and easy; 
the view fine, the air bracing. Hotels and 


lowing prices :— 





making early selections. 
Sale commenced on 


july29 





lunch-tables abound. At the end of the route 


you come to the ‘‘great shoe city of Lynn.” 
Riding leisurely back, you confess to a pleasant 
of Apollo Epicurius at Bassae; casts, vases | excursion, longer or shorter as you may elect 
to make it. 





lower hall are a few marbles, Crawford’s ‘‘Or- 
pheus,” Monterde’s ‘*Young Columbus,” Miss 
Hosmer’s “Will o’ the Wisp,” Greenough’s 
“Carthagenian Girl,” Crawford’s ‘‘ Hebe and 
Ganymede,” a “Venus de Medici,” a ‘Greek 
Girl,” by Wolff, and a good many fragments. |! 
On the staircase landing is a cast of the great 
‘‘Ariadne,” from the Vatican; in the upper hall 


i 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


PRICES OF FURNITURE are down. For proof, look 
n at STEVENS’, 757 Washington street. 

fraudulent 
Ifyou wish 


CALIFORNIA WINES have as many 
mitations as the finest brands imported. 


a bottle of the choicest and best, go to 


JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 
18 Milk street. 





a cast of one of the Bronze Gates of the Bap- 


The collection of casts is a fine one—the old 


One of 


Last year there was published an exceed- 


- 


he protection of its depositors. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
tf febl4 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST. 


All deposits made in this Institution on or before 


AUGUST 1, will draw interest from that date. 


The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
It july29 





ngly interesting account of this group by Pro- 


A 


It is the gift of Mr. 


Up one flight of stairs is the picture-gallery, 


Dore, Bonnat, Duverneck and Vedder. This 
latter, a desert scene, with one solitary Arab 
pressing his ear against the scone-lips of the 
half-buried sphynx, is impressive and fascinat- 
On this floor, too, is the Lawrence room, 
panelled with fine oak-carving of the time of 
Henry VIII.; and in another room are speci- 
mens of old lace, beautiful tapestry, rich em- 
broidery, and what bronzes, porcelaines and 


borrowed. Above the picture-gallery are the 
rooms for photographs and engravings; and 
there are the Gray collection and the Arundel 


The land upon which the building stands, and 
sufficient for the purposed extension as means 
may be secured, was given by the city, witn no 


public without an admission fee. Accordingly 
the admission on Saturdays is free; other days 
twenty-five cents, each visitor, is charged. The 
building is easily reached by the Beacon street 
horse-cars, or by a pleasant walk down Boylston 
street, and makes ore of the imposing group of 
public buildings round the open space at the in- 
tersection of Boylston street, Dartmouth street 
and Huntington avenue. Here are the new 
Trinity and Old South churches, the Second 
church, Chauncy Hall school, Hotel Brunswick, 
the Institute of Technology, and the Natural 
History building. The intention of the trus- 
tees is to make the Museum as useful as possi- 
ble to all students, and to conduct it on the 
most liberal principles. The attendance on 
Saturdays thus far has averaged six hundred 
persons; on the paying days, of course, very 
much less. 
AT NANTASKET. 

Mr. Samuel B. Noyes, who summers at Nan- 
tasket, sent, last Monday, the subjoined pretty 
little vacation-sketch to the 7raveller : ‘‘Every 
cottage, large and small, from White Head to 
Pleasant Beach—every hotel on the beach and 
along the Jerusalem road from the Oregon 
House to Kimball’s—was filled on Saturday 
night. All through the day the steamers ‘Gov. 
Andrew,’ ‘John Romer’ and ‘Rose Standish’ 
had landed exultant freights of men, women 
and children, escaping for longer or sl.orter 
terms, fur one Sunday at least, from the inland 
heat or the smothering atmosphere of the city; 
and at the public houses by nine o'clock nu beds 
were to be ha}, as one said, ‘for love or money.’ 
The sun's setting was witnessed by the many 
hundreds from Atlantic Hill, Gun Rock, Bye 
Baker's, Gun Hill, from the many turretted and 
terraced palatial residences along the Jerusa- 
lem road, and from the piazzas of the humbler 
cottages, as he dallied with the new moon, 
through ragged edges of the threatening clouds, 
fringing them with many-colored hues long 
after the gun from Fort Warren had announced 
his subsidence behind the domes and turrets of 
the old city. Then Hull's cornet and Knights’ 
piano, at the Gun Rock parlor, invited to a hop, 





: > 3 ‘ . y for the cause, his respect for the Club, his : ; = 
Grand Duke Alexis, and Francis IL., son of pathy fo © ' es} dikes /At last a prim English woman said: ‘W ould 
- sivas » them | desire to aid the unfortunate victims of vice, and ; 
King Bomba, being among them. | 3 See 3 ies | you be so very good, now, Mr. Browning, to tell | 
‘gave his reasons tor believing in prohibition. | - < 


Club, which we did not see till Monday morning 


}me something about the Plymouth brethren ?’ | last. 


They were the work of H. R. Newman. | 


To prevent frauds in elections, or the risk of 
hosing votes honestly cast through ignorance of 
the law on the part of ward or town officers, the 


| On account of the rain the audience was small. 


Leavitt Alley, the principal actor in the 


| ‘Certainly, madam,’ he replied; ‘no trouble at 


They were largely Venetian in topic, and mark- 





}all. The Plymouth brethren are,’ ete., ete.— | 


ed by brilliancy and accuracy of drawing, save, | 
he latter, in one or two human fig- | 


and from many a dwelling the sound of the 
| merry viol and the dance came through the 
; darkness. Sunday morning, Lu Anderson, the 
fisherman, went late to his lobater-pots, off the 
Gun Rock, for the thunder and the lightning 


OPENING 


NOTICE 


Nos. 33, 35, 37 and 39 


TEMPLE PLACE 


Announce that they will sell at retail on 


SATURDAY, JULY 29th 


AND FOLLOWING DAYS: 


lin Jackets and sacques, Llama LaceJackets and 
Sacques, Llama Lace Points and Scarfs. 





100 dozen White Tucked Walking Skirts, Embroider- 
kirts. 


ed and Flounced, Train and Demi-Train 


100 dozen Chemises, Drawers and Night-Dressves. I 


n- 
fants’ Lawn and Cambric Dresses, Plain and Em- t 
broidered. 


PANIERS AND CORSETS. 


100 dozen finest 


Pompadour Paniers and French 
Corsets, the most elaborate and elegant assort- 
ment ever seen in Boston. Also, 


briggan Hose, 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER OFFERED AT RETAIL. 


1000 dozen 2-Button Kid Gloves 
only 62 cents per pair, s 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


33 to 39 Temple Place, 
july29 iP 


PENANG AND MADRAS CLOTH] 


SHIRTS 


—OF— 


FISK, CLARK & FLAGG’S, 


CELEBRATED MAKE, 


Rare Bargains! 


PALACE CLOTHING STORE, 


july29 It 


CHOATE, 
W 


IMPORTER OF 


LUBIN EXTRACT (Four sizes). 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, 
OCEAN SPRAY, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 


WOOD VIOLET, 
ESS, BOUQUET, 


SWEET BRIAR, 
BRIDAL BOUQUET, 
HONEY MOON. 


NE 


NEW 


None but the genuine in the original pack- 
ages, sold by 


CHOATE, Druggist, 


under Revere 
july29 fouse. lt 





NEW 


DON’T FAIL TO READ 


‘“ HELEN’S BABIES !” 


It’s the happiest hit of this year. 


(2) E 


(35 cts.) 


WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL mn 
PLACB GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
New Namber, 849). 


P 


TOLADIES' 


0 
v 


USHMAN & BROOKS ryceve guteawar ac 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


BOSTON 


GINGER ALE, 


1000 White Lawn Waists and Jackets, Lace and Mus-| 109, 111 and 113 Broad Street, Boston. 
432 Hudson St., New York. 


For sale by first-class, Grocers, Hotels, and others 


LADIES’ AND GENTS’ ‘ 


Lisle Thread and Bal- | 


t 


Conventions, ete, 


ventions, etc. 


julyz9 


ei 


« Of all sorts. 


hroughout the Union. 


CENTENNIAL 


June3 


os hs 


july22 


The 


BOSTON, 


REVERE 


Children half price. 


julyl 





le prices. 


may27 


WILLIAM TUFT 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


UBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS ! 
EMERSON’S CHORUS BOOK. 


($1.25, or 312 00 per dozen’, by L. O. EMERSON, is a 

work of rare merit, designed tor Musical Societies, 
The choruses are all first-class. 

Half are sacred, and half Secular. ; 


THE SALUTATION. 


(31.38. or $12.00 per dozen), by L. O. EMERSON, will 
be a familiar trienud in the meetings of Cho 


FRIDAY, JULY 28th. 


Macillar, Wiliams & Parker 


400 WASHINGTON ST. 


Decidedly good. 


Any Book sent, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


lt 


Sabbath School song Book, by R. M. McIN- 
Posh, will be received with a shout by Sabbath-school 
children and their teachers. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS. 


($2.50 boards, or $3.00 cloth), is a book of splendid 
usi¢ that cau never grow old, and is just the thing 
to take to wWatering-places. 


tr 


Ss. 


uperior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


; irs, Con- 
: Singing School Course, Tunes, An- 
thems, Chants, etc., all of the best. 


THE ENCORE. 


{In Press.| (75 cts. or $7.50 per dozen), by L. O. EM- 
ERSON, Will be just the bouk to use in S.nging Schools, 
for Which it is specially designed. 
Mack’s Analytical Dollar Method for Violin 
is a practical, attractive Method, 


Macular, Williams & Parker, 


For Closing-out balance of Stock of 


We propose to sell out, in our retail clothing de- 
partment, the balance remaining in stock of a num- 
ber of lots of business suits, made frou the best or 
American, Scotch and English materials, ut the fol | 


These are very large reductions from the regular 
prices—in some cases from 20 to 40 per cent.—and as 
the s.ock to be disposed of is not large we recom. 
mend our friends and customers to profit by one of 
the best closing-out offers we have ever made by 





COBURN, LANG & (0, 


Manufacturers of the 


é AMERICAN 
Ginger Ale, 


boda and Mineral Waters, . 


BUSINESS COATS... .. $8 $10 = =$12 $14) Tn Fountains, Siphons and JBottler;“also, SYRUPS 

PANTALOONS.......... $4 $5 $6 $7 OF ALL FLAVORS. 

VESTS. ........++. Wataeeeune $2 $23.50 $3 $3 | Wholesale and retail dealers in Massey, Collins & 
—— ee oe ee Co.’s Philadelphia Ale and Porter, Frank 

COMPLETE SUITS....§14 $17.50 $231 $24 Jones’s Portsmouth Golden Ale, 


Pure Apple Cider, 


Vienna, Burkhardt’s and Pfaft’s Lager Beer. Also, 
Sole Agents for Harmon’s New York Pale Ale. 
All orders promptly attended to. 


100 WORCESTER ST., 


WEST OF TREMONT. 
Depot, 16 KILBY ST., 


julyl5 Corner of Water Street, BOSTON. it 


FUR NITURE. 
SAMUEL Lisoues & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 60, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 





PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. : 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. ——— 


Factory at East Cambridge. tt julyl 


BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 

DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 


arge or small. Every requisite furnished from Table | SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 
tpplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
etyle. 


mission in this and other Cities. tf june3 


‘Permanent Carbon Photographs, 


july29 Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


LOCATION, 


After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


"} | The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


Agricultural Building, K,17, 
Space 5361. 


3m 


july 


Smuggler Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith Miat they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality. by any Cigar made in this country, and sold 
a . 


CREAT BARCAINS| 


BOYS WHITE SHIRTS, 


63c., T5c,, and $1.00. 


ame qualities that we have been selling at 


$1.25, 81.50 AND 381.75. 
EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, 


Corner Washington and Essex Streets. 
BOSTON’S POPULAR 
EXCURSION LINE. 


BEACH AND LYNN 
RAILROAD and Steamboat line, furnishes the pleas- 
antest and cheapest short excursion trip, 

IN AMERICA. 
All the people of Boston and vicinity, and all who 
Visit the metropolis, should avail themselves of the 
opportunity here furnished to cross the harbor, go 
hrough the tunnel. ride for miles along the open 
ocean on the crest of a delightful beach, lined with 
1otels, With Opportunities for sea-bathing unsur- 


t 
passed, 
$2.00. The boat connecting promptly with the trains, 


eaves each and every hour from 6 A. M., until 7 P. M.. 
and at 7 3-4 P. M., the depot on Atlantic avenue, foot 


Former Prices $3.50 and $A, | of ish street. 


The excursion round trip tickets are only 25 cepts. 


8 


tf 


ONE & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


NEW WAREROOMS, 


576 Washington Street, Boston. 


= 


tf 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
Nos. 9 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 


LORING, Publisher. 


Established 1530. 


The public appreciation of these 


Secretary of the Commonwealth has prepared Charles-river tragedy-trial, died in this city on | and he poured out a full account of these frati possibly, in tt 

a compilation of all the laws in force in this Sunday night last. Alley was charged with the (that of course delighted the company; for there | ures introduced. One of the most conspicuous 

State relating to elections. It is printed in clear | murder of Abijah Ellis, on the night of election | js nothing a set of English people at dinner en- | of the collection was a flower-bed display at the 

text, with marginal notes and references, and a | day in 1872, and afterward disposing of the | joy so much as this sort of elegant instruction. | base of a tall gray building, seemingly ofa pub- 
lex, and can be had at the Seeretary’s | body in barrels set afloat upon Charles river. | After he had finished the lady who had asked ‘lic character, where the florist was arranging 


first-rate inc gy ; 
his wares for the day’s sale. The contrast of 


office in the State House. A protracted trial resulted in his acquittal. It) the question lookéd very wise, as if his expla- | 
eeable. Anoth- 


lief he ruilty is | F , K 2 sing building and flowers was very agr 
Ex-Governor Bullock told the Mount Holyoke | ¥** the popular belief he was guilty, but his ‘nation had awakened other deep slumbering | 8 . Seas : 
Si! ser did thing in political | connection with the crime was not proved. He | thoughts; then her eyes brightened, as if now eF was an architectural effect, a long, narrow 
girls that women never did anythiag in poritics aye me : - \ stroshiMiili a niece Ot benatilal slecaverhesd 
put Col. Higginson cites Harriet Mar- |was a teamster. Neither he, por any of his | per doubts and wonderings were to be settled at | street, P sky o : 

SODOMY ; . s3 . 6 : s a | i A - 5 ° 
econ ; ; Audi’ tn 1889, the Landon ROME | family, were put on the stand. His age was 60 jast. ‘Ah, thank you so very much, Mr. Brown- The various views of St. Mark's church, with the 

» _« < Sor, ft 4 « a ! | PB, % . PN 3 

tineau, & | years. ing!’ she cried eagerly; ‘I am sure you are the | striking campanile, and the water approach to 
| very one who can tell me what are Plymouth | the buildings, were also extremely pleasing. 
| boaters” | There were some elegant apple-blossom depict- 
ing, and a few oils interspersed in the collec- 


tos 
| tion. 





awarded “the proud position of a national in- 
structress on the topics of the country’s most } 
essential’ interests;” and further remarks that | 
another woman, Mrs. Fawcett, furnishes a man- | 


TOPICS OF THOUGHT. 








: a | One of the mounds of the Ohio valley, a mile ART NO TES. 
ual of political economy for Harvard College. ‘back from the river in Kentucky, nearly oppo- sc tesla 
The Independent says that “the cost of the | site Mound City, has been explored. It was a | THE FRENCH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. . 
Bryant vase exceeded the amount subscribed by pyramid a hundred feet through at the base, | The Paris correspondent of the Advertiser 
Mr. Bryant’s admirers some six thousand dol-| gfty feet high, and having the top cut off, so as | reports 2095 oil paintings at the annual exhibi- | THE NEW ART MUSEUM. 
lars, and that the deficiency was very generously to present a platform summit of thirty feet or tion in the Palais de I Indusirie, and says that The Museum of Art, on St. quae avnnne 
supplied by Messrs. Tiffany & Co., the pees | more across. A trench four feet deep was run artists who in former years have received gun / and Dartmouth otreet, opened on the 3d inst., 
facturers of the vase. The cost of the testi- | across the level top by the explorers, and six | als ‘take unblushing advantage of this right had its origia in 1869, when Colonel T. B. Law- 
monial, which is rather a testimonial by Tiffany skeletons found, and in another trench four to exhibit pictures, no matter how bad. Among rence left to the Boston Atheneum a valuable 


& Co. than of the friends of the author of more. They were in all positions, and sur- | those presenting portraits inferior to their repu- | collection of arms and armor. The Atheneum 
| had no way to exhibit it suitably, so Mr. Law- 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 


| and the pouring rain were not agreeable to be 
|} out in; and the dwellers on ‘Simon’s Farm,’ 
| in the immediate neighborhood and within sight 

of the smoke of his furnace, were sleeping late, 
| and the dust was laid by the opportune shower, 
{and cisterns that could hold water greedily 
| drank in the copions streams. What a delight 
| was that water to housekeepers, large and 
|small! And it seemed as if nature herself was 
| revelling in the opportunity of showing to the 
; authorities of the ancient town of Hull and 
| Cohasset the true way of watering the streets. 
| BY church-time, when the bells on the Hing- | 
| ham and Cohasset mveting-houses were calling 
| the distant worshippers, the hillsides and val- 


july29 BOSTON. It 


REAL ESTATE. 


$. P, TOLMAN & E. A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
aes Ol x 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
_meh4 tf 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 








leys had put on a brighter green, and the leaves 
| on the wayside trees, the rocks and the sandy | 
| streets, were washed as clean as the smelts 


which the soft south wind allured to the waters | 


around the Black Rock and the Gun Rock into 
‘the Hook.’ The small craft rose on the gen- | 
tle swell, while dozens after dozens of these} 


silver-sided fish and of rock-cod were safely | 


hauled in by those who went to meeting on the | 





was eleven thousand dollars.”! rounded by broken pottery and implements and | tation Cot and Bougereau are mentioned. The 





*Thanatupsis,’ at 
As Sam Osgood engineered this gift, his re- | calcined bones. The skeletons were small in pictures of Gerome, Eugene Thirion and Gus- 


markav!e executive abilities are seen at their | size, in a state of great decay, and only twoj|tave Doré are also said to be disappointing. 


‘rence offered $25,000 towards a building for 
,that purpose. This suggested the idea of an 


water and had noteamstogo by land. A short- | 
lived sport, for the clouds, sailing round and | 
round, by-and-bye mustering and concentrating | 


BOYCE BROTHERS, 


Place. june5 





CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


T° ‘THE CITIZENS OF BOSTON. | 


Auditor's Reports for Distribation. 





CITY oF Bostoy, 
AUDITOR’sS OFFICE. CITY HALL, 


739 and 741 Washington Street, corner of Dix | 
| 
| 
} 


tinue to be, as ever, 


june3 


DEALERS IN 


AGENTS FOR 








CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 


THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway. New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


tt 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 


Boston Pure White Lead, and 
Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 
85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High “t., Boston. 

3m 


“L.A, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 
Importers and Dealers in 


Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 


? 
July 11, 1876. 5 | 
Printed copies of the annual! report of the Auditor 
of Accounts of the receipts an! expenditures of the 


Studies, and other Works of Art, 


At wholesale and retail. 





skulls sound enough to remove, an] of them But of those giving favorable impressions he 


best! y j ; : 
ee British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, only that part above the eye-socket. Few of says: ‘‘On ascending the great staircase our 
ne 


2 --issued appeal to all lovers of free- ) 
a penn cooperation, states ' ancient trees having crowded them to pieces. anne's admirable cartoon, destined for the Pan- 


| its collections, Harvard College offered to lend 





‘art museum; the Athenwum offered the use of. 
' 


the earthen vessels were whole, the roots of the j attention is forcibly attracted by Pures de Chav- | the Gray cullection of engravings, other insti- 
tutions and many private citizens were inter-' the bay southward, gradually settling down 


and condensing their squadrons and pouring 
down the North Shore, began moving across 


cial year 1875. 76, etc., can be obtained by the citi- 


zens at the Anuditor’s Office, City Hall, and at me} 


| several Police Station Houses. 
ALFRED T. TURNER. 
wuy22 3 Auditor of Accounts. 


| 
City of Boston and County of Suffolk for the finan- | 


| 


8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. 


wf 


PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
504 Washington Street, Boston. 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 


Elegant Portraits 
by this process, 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON 


from small pictures can be made 


julyl 


SOUTHER & HOOPER 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


AMOS BECKFORD, Jr., JOSHUA MAXWELL, 
SALESMEN. 

10 per cent. less than any 

house in Boston. 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 
julyl St 





__ INSURANCE. 
> THE 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTON. 
(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........ $14,399,527.05 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 567,000.00 
Leaving.....s.e0- Ck Cad csindeuneme -- $13,832,5237.95 


As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 

holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 

wealth. 

Amount at ri8k.....000. 220 c0eeeeeG60,578,064.00 

Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to 


5, le 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

lst—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $294,106.62 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 


Secretary. Counsel, 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. pata” 
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CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. xl 


NORTH AMERICAN INS. CO., 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873. 


Carh Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 


junes No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL, 








Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Lecai Agencies in every town, 
ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President, 

CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 

March 1, 1876. t& 
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The Tories in the American Revolu- 
tion. 
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BY CHARLES C. HAZEWELL. 


There is one part of our revolutionary history 
concerning which very little has been said in 
these celebrating times, and yet it is one that is 
of considerable importance, and it cannot be 

n who would have a cor- 
neglected by any perso 1 
rect idea of the state of things here in the first 
half of the third generation of the last century. 
We allude to the standing and power of the To- 
ries, or those Americans who adhered to the 
old British rule during the long struggle be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies, or 
States, and who preferred to be known as Loyal- 
ists. They constituted a very large part of the 
population of the thirteen colonies, and among 
them were not a few men of talents and influence 
and good character. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the Americans of 1765-1783 were unanimous 
in opposing England’s misrule, or in supporting 
Independence even after the memorable Decla- 
ration had been put forth. Conservatism al- 
ways has been strong in America, and it was 
especially so in part of the revolutionary strug- 
gle; and the old state of things was more pow- 
erfully supported here than we, with our post- 
revolutionary ideas, easily can understand. A 
very large part of the aristocracy of the colo- 
nies was on the British side—and an aristocracy 
meant something here in those days, and down 
to a much later time. Men who were hostile to 
all political change, but who did not necessarily 
approve of England's action at first, were on the 
royal side; and with them went the holders of 
power and place, merely because they did not 
wish to lose their position and profits. Some 
men were sturdy Loyalists, and acted on princi- 
ple; and others believed that it was an absolute 
delusion that Great Britain could be successfully 
resisted—and if resistance must come to noth- 
ing, well might they ask, ‘‘Why begin it?” 
Whatever the causes of the Tory strength, it is 
certain that it was even more than respectable, 
and that it was displayed to much purpose in the 
long struggle that began at Lexington. 

The number of Tories that served in the Brit- 
ish armies that sought the subjugation of the 
new States was very large. Mr. Sabine, whose 
authority justly is so great on everything that 
relates to the history ot the American Loyalists, 
long since came to the conclusion that, at the 
lowest computation, 25,000 of their number 
took up arms, and he gives excellent reasons 
for his conclusions. The Loyalists themselves 
asserted that there were more Americans serv- 
ing under the British standard than could be 
found under the Continental standard. In some 
of the Southern States the,Tories were so 
very numerous that the contests there waged 
had the character of civil war to an extent that 
was unknown in any part of the North. They 
were fierce, savage, exterminating contests, be- 
cause tought between quarrelsome brethren. 
General Greene, who knew the South well, and 
who spoke of what was passing under his own 
observation, said: **The animosities between 
the Whigs and the Tories render their situation 
truly deplorable. The Whigs seem determined 
to extirpate the Tories, and the Tories the Whigs. 
Some thousands have fallen in this way in this 
quarter, and the evil rages with more violence 
tnan ever. If a stop cannot be put to these 
massacres the country will be depopulated in a 
few months, as neither Whig nor Tory can live.” 
Had the number of armed Loyalists been sub- 
tracted from the British forces in the new coun- 
try, neither Howe nor Burgoyne could have un 
dertaken any enterprise in 1777; and the most 
that the English could have done would have 
been to hold some few places on the coast, aided 
by their ships. Even the Hessians could not 
have helped them penetrate to any distant part 
of the country. Mr. Sabine mentions the names 
of almost thirty regular battalions of Loyalists, 
besides some other regular organizations, a 
large number of companies of Loyal militia, 
and some Southern battalions. 

At the battle of King’s Mountain, the result 
of which was so usetul to the American cause, 
about seven-eighths of the enemy's force were 
composed of Loyalists; and the English could 
not have got beyond Charleston, in 1780, bad 
tne Loyalists not been so numerous at the South. 
Loyalists were numerous, too, in Pennsylvania ; 
and it was a common assertion with them that 
Sir William Howe could have added some thou- 
sands of men to his army in 1777-78, had he 
been willing to recruit that army in Pennsylva- 
nia and New Jersey. The social state of New 
York was eminently aristocratic, and it was long 
a favorite idea there that the Hudson would be 
lined with the seats of a great and powerful 
land aristocracy, manorial in fact, and baronial 
in appearance. Undoubtedly something of the 
kind would have happened had the British gov- 
ernment been wise enough to let America alone 
for half a century longer. The power of the 
New York landholders was very extensive, and 
had they all supported the English cause it is 
altogether probable that that cause would have 
triumphed; and all the more so because that 
colony woald unquestionably have taken New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania with her. But some 
of the best of the aristocrats of York colony 
went with the patriots—being patriots themselves 
—and thus they were of immeasurable service 
to theircountry. Their Loyalist foes, however, 
did much for their own side. Very many ofthe 
people of New York, Mr. Sabine says, ‘‘entered 
the military service of the crown, and fought in 
defence of their principles. Whole battalions, 
and even regiments, were raised by the great 
landholders, and continued organized and in 
pay throughout the struggle. In fine, New 
York was undeniably the Loyalists’ stronghold, 
and contained more of them than any other 
colony in all America. I will not say that she 
devoted her resources of men and of money to 
the cause of the enemy; but I do say that she 
withheld many of the one, and much of the 
other, trom the cause of the right.” 

In Massachusetts there were many Loyalists, 
and the number of them in Connecticut was 
large; and they were rather strong in New 
Hampshire, but weak in Rhode Island. Yet 
New England's social state was not of a kind to 


be very tavorable to the further production of 


Loyalists, and after hostilities began they were 
ot but little account in this ‘‘section.” Among 
them were many of those persons who formed 
‘the best society” of the colonial age; and the 
mistortunes that overtook not a few of them 
caused something of that kind of misery which 
was telt by the French emtgrants of the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. In some in- 
stances their later lives were pathetic, and the 
best of the Revolutionary Whigs must have re- 
gretted their sufferings, There were very amia- 
ble men among the Loyalists, and a good rep- 
resentative of that class was Samuel Curwen, 
ot Salem, who sacrificed everything fur his 
principles. He went to England in 1775, when 
he was about sixty years old, and remained 
there almost ten years, when he returned to 
Salem, and there died, in 1802, at_a great age. 
While in England he kept a journal, which was 
pr blished some torty yearsatterhisdeath. Itisa 
usetul work, as it throws much light on the his- 
tory ot the Tories, and particularly on that part 
of it which relates to those of their number who 
went to and resided in England. It is a most 
melancholy work, too, for it tells the story of 
the existence of an aged exile, showing his 
hopes, and doubts, and fears, and thus illustrat- 
ing a sad chapter in the life of a hundred years 
ago. He sutfered all kinds of mortifications, 
from the hearing of insults to New England to 
the cravings caused by want. At one time he 
mentions that he knew of forty-five Loyalists 
trom Massachusetts who had died in England, 


one of whom was Thomas Hatchinson, who had health, which had ever been delicate, became so 
been Governor of the Province of Massachu- | seriously affected that she was obliged to give 
and another was Thomas Flucker, | 


setts Bay; 
the last Secretary of the Province. 





This jour- 


nal is well worth reading, and we should think | ted her regained health to the agency of animal 


it would pay to republish it. 
Phe New England Tory family that suffered 


most was thatof the Pepperells, which, in re- | than passing attention. 


spect to the name and the title (a barontey), be- | 
came extinct just sixty years since. The Wal- | 
dos stood next in the sad catalogue. The Vas- 
sall family has disappeared from the list of! 
what we may call our historical houses. It has 
been said tuat, in the two contests that have | 
been waged in this country between numbers | 


ed by those who were unable to procure suffi- 

cient evidence of their losses; and whatever 

were the wrongs inflicted by the errors in judg- 

ment on the part of the commissioners, the 

Americans who took the royal side, as a body, 

fared infinitely better than the great body of the 

Whigs, whose services and sacrifices were quite 
as great; for, besides the allowance of fifteen 
and a half millions of dollars in money, num- 

bers secured considerable annuities. half-pay as 
military officers, large grants of land, and shared 
with other subjects in the patronage of the 
crown. Baie 

As a party, the Loyalists speedily disappeared 
after the close of the war of the Revolution; for, 
like all thoroughly beaten parties, they were de- 
prived of hope, and lust the principle of increase ; 
but many of them lived down to very recent 
dates, and steadily adhered to the ideas of their 
youth ard prime. Those ideas are yet held by 
some few persons, almost a century after York- 
town, just as there are to be found, even now, 
occasional Jacobites, or partisans of the Stuarts, 
in England and Scotland, and perhaps in Amer- 
ica, four generations after Culloden. Political 
opinions linger in the by-ways of the world long 
after they have leftits highways. Perhaps they 
should be called reveries, or even dreams. Some 
of our best writers have made use of the Amer- 
ican Loyalists, and very good use, too—such 
writers as Edmund Quincy, and Hawthorne, and 
Cooper. But by the masses they are as much 
forgotten as that much-cited but never-appear- 
ing extinct bird, the dodo, is forgotten by the 
highflyers in to-day’s air. They live in the lim- 
bo of lost factions, and will never again be seen 
of men; but they were as honest when alive as 
any other party, and contained as many good 
men as ever could have been found in any equal 
number of partisans. They were mistaken in 
their views, and they paid much dearer for their 
blunders than most parties pay for their crimes. 
— Traveller. 





MISCELLANY. 


A Dream.—(By Lewis J. Block. )— 
Across the wide plain of my slumber 
I saw through shadow and gleam, 
The souls of mankind without number 
Proceed in a pauseless stream. 


The fount of their coming was hidden 
In a light suffused mist, 

And they marched like soldiers bidden 
By a word they could not resist. 


They passed into black abysses 
Of a fathomless, moonless night, 
Abandoning earthly blisses, 
Forsaking the noonday’s light. 
African, Chinese, European, 
The several races of man, 
Patrician, yeoman, plebeian, 
Swift-changing the river ran. 
Each nation upbore a banner, 
Wherever their wanderings trod, 
Inscribed in a mystic manner 
With the holy name of God. 
And each passer, though wrinkled and mired. 
Whatever his name or his land, 
However equipped or attired, 
Held a fadeless flower in his hand. 
And lo! through the dark:ess before them 
A sudden effulgence glowed, 
And I saw beyond them and o'er them 
The end of their toilsome road. 


They stood on a plain assembled 
That glittered with endless spring, 
And over them shone and trembled, 
And around them, ring upon ring, 
Like an ocean of golden spleador, 
Swept the might of God’s utter love; 
And I saw that his life was the sender 
Ot all their life from above. 


Then the flower each passer had cherished 
Burst forth into lovelier bluom, 

And his woes like dew-drops perished 
That the splendors of morning consume. 

I woke in a joyous shiver, 
And saw through my window-pane 

The sun despoiling his quiver, 
And his arrows’ golden rain. 

— Western. 


Tue Late Harriet Martineau.—The suc- 
cess which attended Miss Martineau's efforts in 
her literary occupations was deserved in every 
respect. In early life pecuniary troubles com- 
pelled her to seek support with her pen, and, as 
her articles were at once recognized as of great 
value, her offerings were readily accepted by 
the leading publishers. It was not until she 
made an effort to illustrate the principles of po- 
litical economy that she met with her first seri- 
ous rebuff; but the remarkable success which 
subsequently rewarded her when her first tale on 
that subject was published repaid the authoress 
for her perseverance. Miss Martineau was born 
in Norwich, a parliamentary borough and capi- 
tal of Norfolk county, June 12, 1802. She was 
descended from French ancesters who had es- 
tablished themselves at Norwich after the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes. A liberal educa- 
tion was given her, and at an early age certain 
physical defects pointed out the path which led 
to her future career. She was afflicted with a 
constantly-increasing deafness and a total lack 
of the sense of smell, and it was at this period 
of her life that she found her chief recreation in 
literary composition, and svon after the pecu- 
niary disasters already 1eferred to compelled 
her to seek her living with her pen. Her first 
volume of any consequence was published in 
1823, and was entitled ‘‘Devotional Exercises 
for the Use of the Young.” This was followed 
in 1824 by a tale entitled ‘‘Christmas Day,” a 
sequel to which, ‘The Friend,” appeared in 
1825. The success of these works greatly en- 
couraged the young authoress, and she produced 
“Principle and Practice,” *‘The Rioters,” and 
“Original Hymns” in 1826; ‘*The Turnout” 
and ‘*Mary Campbell” in 1827; ‘*My Servant, 
Rachel,” a sequel to ‘Principle and Practice,” 
in 1828; and a series of tracts on questions re- 
lating to the working-classes, in whose welfare 
Miss Martineau had ever shown a strong inter- 
est. In 1831 she published a series of sketclies 
of the Holy Land during the period of Christ’s 
ministry, under the title ot ‘‘Traditions of Pal- 
estine.” In the same year the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Society awarded her prizes for 
three tracts on “The Faitn as Unfolded by Many 
Prophets,” ‘‘Providence as manifested Through 
Israel,” and ‘*The Essential Faith of the Chris- 
tian Church.” These successes were so en- 
couraging that Miss Martineau sought to enter 
other and more arduous fields. She conceived 
the plan of issuing a series of monthly stories 
illustrating the principles of political economy. 
The series extend. d for twenty four stories, 
most of which were translated and reprinted 
both in France and Germany. The “Iilustra- 
tions of Taxation” and *‘Poor Laws and Pau- 
pers,” which next appeared, were written for a 
similar purpose, and were also published serial- 
ly. Her share of the receipts from the sale of 
these works enabled her to determine on a 
course of travel, and in 1834 she came to this 
country. She travelled extensively through 
| the United States, and on her return to England 
gave her impressions in a work entitled **So- 
ciety in America.” Her ‘‘Retrospect of West 
ern Travel,” published in 1838, gave more of 
her personal experiences, however, than did her 
first work on American life and institutions. 
“Deerbrook,” her first, and perhaps her most 
popular, novel, made ‘ts appearance in 1839, 
| and was soon followed by ‘*The Hour and th: 

Man,” a novel founded on the career of Tous- 
saint Overture. She then 
stories for the little folks. 





issued a series of 
About this time her 


up all literary work. On her recovery she pub- 
lished **Life in a Sick Room,” and, as she attribu- 


magnetism, she published, in 1844, an account 
of the treatment in a letter which created more 


For the dear God who loveth us 
Hath made and loveth all. 





— Anon. 


Come ye into the summer woods; 
There entereth no annoy! 

All queenly were the chestnut leaves, 
And the earth is ful! of joy. 

I cannot tell you half the sights 

Of beauty you may see— 

The burst of golden sunshine, 

And many a shady tree. 


—Mary Howitt. 


For the wealth of pathless forests 
Whereon no axe may fall; 

For the winds that haunt the branches; 
The young bird's timid call ; 

For the red leaves dropped like rubies 
Upon the dark green sod; 

For the waving of the forests, 

I thank thee, O my God! 


—Lucy Larcom. 


Hie away, hie away! 
Over bank and over brae, 
Where the copsewood is the greenest, 
Where the fountain glistens sheenest, 
Where the lady-fern grows strongest, 
Where the mountain dew lies longest, 
Where the black-cock sweetest sips it, 
Where the fairy latest trips it; 
Hie to haunts right seldom seen, 
Lovely, lonesome, cool and green, 
Over bank and over brae, 
Hie away, hie away! 
—Sir Walter Scott. 
God ploughed, one day, with an earthquake, 
And drove his furrows deep; 
The huddling plains upstarted, 
The hills were all asleep; 
But that is the mountains’ secret, 
Aye hidden in the breast; 
“‘God's peace is everlasting,” 
Are the dream-words of their rest. 
And I have caught their secret, 
The beauty deeper than ali! 
This faith—that life’s hard moments, 
When jarring sorrows befall, 
Are but God ploughing his mountains, 
And those mountains yet shall be 
The source of his grace and freshness, 
And peace everlasting to me. 
— William C. Gannett. 
Yet on my cheek I feel the western wind, 
And hear it telling to the orchard trees, 
And to the faint and flower-forsaken bees, 
Tales of fair meadows, green with constan 
streams, 
And mountains rising blue and cool behind, 
Where in moist dells the purple orchis gleams 


twined. 
So the o’er-wearied pilgrim, as he fares 
Along life’s summer waste, at times is fanned, 
Even at noontide, by the cool, sweet airs 
Of a serener and a holier land, 
Fresh as the morn, and as the dewfall bland. 
Breath of the blessed heaven for which we pray 
Blow from the eternal hills !—make glad 
Our earthly way! 
—John G. Whittier. 


Sewall, in his admirable pamphlet entitled‘‘Le 


ities of women. But very few, except lawyers 
understand in their full extent the annoyance 
and oppression to which our system subject 


tion to some peculiar form of this injustice.” 
know a woman in my own county, now an in 


gence, piety and patriotism. In the warof th 


army at one time. 


died in Libby prison. 
shy, sweet blue eyes come before me at thi 
moment, and the memory blurs the letters as 
write. Four years ago this woman lost he 


law-abiding citizen. 


husband had ever been taxed, thus includin 
even his poll-tax. 
sual amount of the tax led her to investigat 


She went to one of the selectmen.an 
He told her she must b 


taxed. 
pointed out the error. 


under certain conditions, the tax of widows. 
he touk down his revised statutes. 
she had law on her side. 


‘Well, it is your own fault. You ought to hav 


known there was such a law.” 
anything more interesting than this since th 


muddying the water where his wolfship wante 
to drink! 


the town. 
she ‘‘ought to be satistied with that.” But sh 


not my town’s people do me justice?” ‘Well, 
replied one of the selectmen, with refreshin 


ty careful how they spend money. They loo 


after every cent.” i 
ance, fromthe highest authority, that she coul 
not secure justice, and without a vote, even b 
to whom every penny was of importance, to do 
She would not accept the selectman’s estimat 
of her native place. She was confident that sh 
needed but to be heard. Accordingly she in 


unjustly taken, might be returned; and her mal 
protectors, in their annual March meeting as 


referring to her prayer! 

Yet Senator Stedman, in opposing the bil 
allowing women who are taxed to vote, ex 
should want such a bill.” 
a woman, ‘‘and that is sufficient to show she ha 


not capacity for legislation.” Think of the cas 


tion, and then entertain his ideas if you can 


the mouth of a ‘*war-Democrat.” 


taxation I have referred to, all appeals for re 
contempt. 
*thalf-crazy.” It was not a female scold, bu 
One calling himself ‘‘meek and lowly,” whc 


widows’ houses.” 


any one party will monopolize the class. 


‘*cracked” on some subjects. 


record of the great Democratic party, standing, 
laration of Independence! 


not only half, but wholly, crazy —raving mani- 
acs, I should think. Senator Stedman says that 
some of them have told him privately that they 








Other works followed, 
and then, in 1846, in company with Mr. and | 
Mrs. Richard V. Yates, she went on an Oriental | 
tour, an excellent account of which was given | 
in a work entitled ‘Eastern Lite, Past and | 
Present.” On her rcturn to England she en-| 
gaged in one of her most important publications, 
being a continuation of a ‘*History ot England 





were sorry they ever advocated this questiun; 
‘they were happier before they ever did any- 
thing for suffrage.” I suspect this account may 


be affected by Mr. Stedman’s imagination,which, | 
when he attempts a lofty flight, makes most 


‘tunearthly fluttering:” but, admitting for the 


sake of the argument that it is true, how does it 
happen that he receives confidences from wom- 


and -respectability, the latter was beaten; the | During the Thirty Years’ Peace, 1816-46,” be- en with whom he has no sympathy, and ot whom 


first defeat being that experienced by the T 
and the second that through which the Federal- | 
ists tiled. 
have been very different from what it is had the 
Pories been successtul. The English govern- 
ment behaved very well toward them. Having 
failed to do anything effective for them when 
the treaty of peace was made, it allowed a large | 
part of Cieir claims for losses endured through | 
confiscations, banishment, ete. The sum allow- | 
ed them was equal to almost $16,000,000, ac. | 
cording to the value of money toward the close 
of the last century; but this sum, large as it 
was, amounted to only about two-fifths of the 
claims presented, and there were claims, it is | 
certain, that never were prosecuted, or which | 
were withdrawn; and others could not be legal. | 
ly established, after presentation. Pensions | 
were granted to many individuals who had lost | 
incomes, the amount of loss being almost $400,- 
000, and the amount of pensions about $120,- 
QO0. or less than one-third of the loss. Stated 
in round numbers, we should put the Tory loss- 
es at certainly not less than $60,000,000, or a | 
sum equal to about $120,000,000 of our present | 
money. 





| 


— Wordsworth. 


_Jhis was a large amount to pay for a| —4rs. Brownsng. 

mistake in political opinion; and, to aggravate | If thou art worn and hard beset 

the matter, the money they finally received from | With sorrows that thou wouldst forget, | 
England was long in coming, so thatall of them | If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep | 


the first volume had appeared. 


her latest efforts being **Steps in the Dark” and 
**Biographical Sketches.” 
contributor to periodicals and to the columns of ! 
the London press, and twice on conscientious | 
grounds refused a government pension. 


Waysipe WalrFs.— |. 
I slept, and dreamed that life was beauty ; | 
I woke, and found that life was duty. | 

—Anon. | i 
Two voices are there: one is of the sea, 
One ot the mountains; each a mighty voice; | 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice, 
They were thy chosen music, Liberty. 


t 
t 


I think we are too ready with complaint 
In this fair world of God's. 
What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshod 
To meet the flints ?—at least it may be said, 


} 
Because the way is short, I thank thee, God! | q 


ories;| gun by Mr. Charles Knight, but of which only | phe disapproves in principle? It looks dark. | Handel, who visited St. Cyr in 1721, stole the 
: _ Her subsequent! Let us have an investigation! 
It is certain thatthe country would | publications were many and important, among} Stedman at once, lest he should escape to Can- 
j ada. 
She was a frequent | the Clymer and help him off. Let the roll be 
called at the next Club meeting! 
| Woman escape, and let every woman who ever 
| contided anything to Mr. Stedman be considered | St. Cyr should purloin from abroad a chant com- | 
| crazy !— Mrs. A. 


Summon Mr. 
Wateh Col. Parker, lest he should play 
Let no crazy 
W. Hf. Howard, in Woman's 
Journal. 


Boston1a Conpita 1630.—While the aation 
s celebrating with befitting ceremonies the first 


one iundred years of its existence as an inde- 
pendent government Boston has scored nearly | flock. 
wo and a half centuries upon the tablets ot | 
Founded in 1630, only one hundred and | 

thirty-eight years after the discovery of the | she wrote to Racine: ‘Our little girls played 

continent, her annals are intimately connected | yesterday your ‘Andromaque,’ and played it so 
| with the settlement of tie country and the | well that they will play it no more, nor any one | 
| early struggles with the aborigines; with the | of your pieces.” 

exciting scenes of the revolutionary epoch, and | ‘‘Phédre” if he could not write something es- 
|the important events which followed subse-! pecially for St. Cyr, which would be irreproach- 


ime. 


uently. Her progress forthe past century has | 


| been continuous, and she has grown in trade / some hesitation he complied. The result was 
and commerce, in manufactures and industrial | ‘‘Esther.” Racine entered into his new occupa- 
pursuits, in territory and in population, in in- | tion with much interest, and even zeal. 


-lligence and in wealth and material prosperity. | chose the most promising girls, and tau | | 
ae @) Ea cake . i Sc gerhvanci That overpays them; wounded hearts that bled | 


Or broke are healed forever. 


But wherein is Boston different from other | 


suffered much, and not a tew of their number | Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, | cities, and what constitutes her title to the fame. | 
} 


died in absolute poverty, the misery caused by | Go to the woods and hills! 
Dim the sweet lock that nature wears. 
Still, | —Longfellow. 


that worst of evils having hastened their deaths, 
though asa rule the Tories lived long. 
most persons will agree with Mr. Sabine, when 
he says that the Loyalists ‘‘were well cared for. 
Whatever were the miseries to individuals oc- 
casioned by delay; whatever the injury sustain- | 


No tears 


He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast; 

He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 


| the respect, and we might almost say the vene- | 
ration, with which she is regarded? Other and 
younger cities may boast more trade, more man- | theater erected on the landing of the great stair- 
ufactures, more territory and more population, | case. 
yet their names when spoken awake no senti- | Maintenon was satisfied with the effect, and de- 
ment of special regard or interest. Why is it? termined to give the king a surprise. 
‘ What is there inthe name of Boston which al 


| voluntarily thrills the heart of an American, | courtiers and bishops, and was so delighted with 


And starred with white the virgin’s bower is 


MAL-TAXATION.—‘‘Most people,” says Judge 


gal Condition of Women in Massachusetts in 
1875,” ‘thave a general idea of the legal disabil- 


woman until some hard case directs their atten- 


valid in her seventy-fourth year, of intelli- 


rebellion she had five stalwart sons inthe Union 
The youngest, twenty-two 
years of age, a youth of beauty and: promise, 
His golden curls and 


husband, who had always been an excellent, 
The selectmen, the fa- 
thers of the town where she was born, married 
and widowed, proceeded, in the exercise of 
their official power, to tax her more than her 


After two years the unu- 


the subject, when she found she had been over- 


mistaken in thinking it was customary to abate, 


She insisted upon her rights, however, and 
She waited 
while he ‘fread up” till he was forced to admit 
She then went to an- 
other member of the same board, who said, 


I do not recall 
famous remark of the wolf to the lamb about 


Her next step was to make an exact 
calculation of the sum rightfully due her from 
This bill she presented to the select- 
men, who, with a full knowledge that her claim 
was just, refused to refund the whole amount, 
but gave her a fractional part of it, telling her 


cried, with mingled grief and indignation,‘‘ Will 


candor, *‘f don’t think they will; they are pret- 


With the comforting assur- 


proxy, what was this woman, a widowed invalid, 


serted a petition in the warrant that the amount, 


sembled, ignored her request entirely, not even 


claimed, “I cannot conceive why any woman 
Col. Parker opposed 
it because, as he is ‘‘told,” the bill is drawn by 


of the aged widow, just given, who was obliged 
to instruct the selectmen as to the laws of taxa 


Objections to the rights and privileges of the 
mothers who, like my poor friend, have poured 
out their hearts’ blood through their sons for the 
salvation of their country do not sound well in 
Yet if any 
woman, or body of men and women, protest 
against asystem which admits of the outrageous 


dress are answered with open derision or silent 
Col. Parker calls them “scolds” or 


consigned to ‘* damnation ” those who ** devour 
I do not know how many 
half-crazy people can be found in the ranks of 
the woman-suffragists, but if Massachusetts is | 
half as crazy as Gov. Rice represented her to be 
in his inaugural there is very little danger that 
Iv- 
deed, I suppose it would be possible for a ‘‘war- 
Democrat” in shoulder-straps to be just a little 
Yet I should con- 
sider it unfair to regret, on that account, the | cording to a tradition preserved at St. Cyr till 


as we know it has. from Thomas Jefferson to | garden, a chorus of three hundred young voices 
Col. Parker, on the broad principles of the Dec- 
But while I do not | were written by Madame De Brinon, the Mother 
personally know any halt-crazy woman among | Supevior, and the music by Lulli. 
suffragists, I have heard of some who must be! have heard the words before, though in another 


attended by only a few of the most intimate 








| and the intelligent mind everywhere, with a feel- | t 


| ing of respect, honor and pride scarcely called | Versailles he did nothing but talk of ‘‘Esther.” 
| forth by the name of any other city on the con- | The whole court, and even Paris, was forthwith 
tinent? The question may be a difficult one to | seized with’ a perfect passion to see the new 
answer definitely. Howeverspacious, costly and | wonder. 


magnificent may be her stores and warehouses; | i 
however commodious and attractive may be her | i 
dwellings; however elaborate and complete may 


or manufactures, it is not from these sources 


arises. It is found rather in the mellow and 


passed within her borders; in the unseen but 
only given form to her history, but shaped the 


scenes of historic interest which she possesses. 
These are hers by direct inheritance, and this 
distinction so glorious and so precious is one 
which no enterprising rival, however rich or 
powerful, can rob her cf, orin any way acquire. 
Trade may be diverted, manufactures may die 
out and population may desert her, but the 
glorious deeds of the fathers,and the scenes 
which were hallowed by their presence and their 
great acts, are our inheritance, and will suryiye. 
But with this rich inheritance the Boston of | 
to-day has her duties and her responsibilities. 
Among them there are none greater than to 
see to it that the ancient glories are not suf- 
fered to grow dim. Qld memories are apt to be 
effaced in time unless there are materjal ob- 
jects for them to cluster around and lean upon. 
And herein lies the great importance of the 
preservation of the old landmurks, which stand 
as the connecting links between the present and 
the glorious past. They are not only historic 
monuments which should be preserved out of 
respect for the interesting events with which 
they are identified, but they are teachers which 
instill into the public mind important truths and 
inculcate living principles. They are silent but 
eloquent orators, swaying the minds of our youth 
with lofty appeals to their patriotism and love 
of country, and reviving in the memories of the 
old the days with which they were more nearly 
connected. Who gazes upon Christ church but 
thinks of the beleaguered Boston ot 1775, and 
the lanterns which hung in its tower, as a sig- 
nal for the midnight ride of Paul Revere, who 
was on the opposite shore, 

t] Ready to mount and epread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country fol to be up and to arm 
’!for the defence of Lexington and Concord? 
Who looks upon the “Old South” without in- 
voluntarily recalling its old historic fame? 
Here Franklin was baptized, and here was held 
those memorable meetings of the early patriots 
which culminated in open resistance. From 
this spot proceeded the signal which precipitated 
the ‘Mohawk Indians” upon the ‘‘Dartmouth,” 
» | and rendered successful the curious experiment 
of seeing how well tea would mingle with salt 
water. Its historic walls have echoed to the 
eloquent words of Church, Lovell, Warren and 
Hancock. As the historian tells us: ‘‘Here was 
delivered, in defiance of the threats of authority, 
- | and in presence of a marshalied soldiery, War- 
ren’s fearless oration on the anniversary of the 
massacre of the 5th of March, 1770. Here 
>| were repeatedly held the meetings of oppressed 
§/ freemen which called forth those peals of pa- 
S| triotic eloguence which moved the whole coun- 
try and shook the British throne.” 

I Who passes the “Old State House”’—albeit 
- | dishonored by a ‘‘French roof” and other mod- 
ern improvements—but can vet discover in its 
©! old bricks and quaint architecture a subtle in- 
fluence which appeals for its preservation, not 
only asa memorial of the scenes through which 
it has passed, but as an inepiration for the fu- 
ture? Beneath its walls rang the volley of mus- 
8 | ketry which renders the spot sacred as the scene 
I) of the ‘*Boston massacre,” while in the repre- 
T) sentative chamber within, according to John 
Adams, ‘‘Independence was born.” The most 
important measures which led to the emancipa- 
tion of the colonies originated here, and from 
its eastern balcony the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was read on the 25th of July, 1776. 
%/ Who looks upon Faneuil Hall without feelings 
of patriotic veneration? Its historic walls, 
| which have long since passed their centenary, 
were dedicated to the public use by James Otis, 
d} and its history is illumined with the patriotic 
© | light of other days. 

Such monuments as these, and the other relics 
of the past which are left to us, are what gives 
to Boston its distinguishing character, and places 
it in a higher position in the eyes of the world 
than her commercial, literary or other advan- 
tages, however great, would alone secure for 
her. These she should always continue to re- 
©! spect, honor and venerate. To these and to 
the events which they commemorate and em- 
€| body she owes not only her proud distinction 
¢/ and fame, but in no small degree her material 
| prosperity. Who shall undertake to number 
the thousands who have made holy pilgrimages 
to her shrines of liberty? Who shall estimate 
the indirect effect of their demolition upon her 
materialinterests? Egypt has her pyramids and 
temples, without which she would be scarcely 
more than a geographical division. Rome has 
€ | her ruins, and lives more upon the past than the 
present. Other peoples may have monuments 
grand and wonderful, whose history is lost in 
&/the dim past, but, such as we have, they are 
ours, and are no less worthy of preservation.— 
k | Boston Advertiser. 


” 


d MADAME DE MAINTENON’S CONVENT OF Sr. 
y | Cyr.—St. Cyr took its origin in the quite laud- 
able and benevolent wish to succor and relieve 
?|/the daughters of noble houses of broken for- 
e|tunes. Madame de Maintenon had been a well- 
e|born pauper and orphan, and determined to 
- | mitigate to the limit of her power the hard lot 
in others which she had felt so bitterly herself. 
e | She commenced in a Lumble way first at Rueil, 
- | and afterward at Noissy. Lastly, she persuaded 
the king to erect the spacious building which 
still exists at St. Cyr, and to endow it with 
1 | 200,000 francs per annum. The conditions of 
- | admittance were poverty and noble birth. The 
advantages offered were religious and practical 
education (especially needlework, in all its 
branches, was taught with great care), con- 
s | tinued til the age of twenty, free of all cost or 
e| charge whatsoever; then a dowry on suitable 
marriage approved by the king, or a preferential 
nomination to places in religious houses in the 
. | gift of the crown when a vocation to the monas- 
tic life seemed manifest. The establishment 
consisted of two hundred and fifty pupils, gov- 
erned by a staff of sixty nuns. For the last 
thirty years of her life Madame de Maintenon 
devoted all the time and thought she could save 
from her occupations at court to St. Cyr. 
Whenever she was residing at Versailles she 
went at least every other day to her favorite 
institution, arriving there as early as six in the 
morning, and not returning till the same hour 
t|/at night. She visited the classes and offices to 
»| see how the mistresses and officers performed 
their functions, inspected the infirmary, and 
often attended to and consoled the sick. When 
she had brought her establisiment into some- 

thing like workirg order she persuaded the 

king to see it. The young ladies and their su- 

periors received him, it need not be said, with 

all the grave pomp which became such a com. 

munity. A Ze Deum was sung, the damsels 

defiled before him, and each in passing made a 

profound reverence to his Majesty. Then, ac- 





its suppression, as he was about to enter the 
greeted him with a hymn, of which the words 
We seem to 


| language :— 
“Grand Dieu, sauvez le Roi! 
Grand L ieu, vengez le Roi! 
Vive la Roi! 
Qu’a jamais glorieux, 
Louis Victoriex. 
Vove ses ennemis, 
Toujours soumis, 
Grand Dieu,” etc., etc. 
And not only the words, but the air, was ex- 


be her works of internal improvements; how- | business at St. Cyr, and while the teachers, as- 
ever extensive or valuable may be her artistic | sisted by Racine and Boi'eau, did their best to 
or literary collections; however great her trade | produce a result worthy of the uccasion, it is 


alone or chiefly that her glory or distinction | trom excessive anxiety to acquit themselves 
well, not a little alarmed. 
time-honored influences of the past, in the re-| their nervous fear of a breakdown, flung them- 
flected light from the great events which have | selves on their knees before going on the stage 
and repeated a fervent ‘‘Veni Creator” to com- 
potent spirit of the great men who have not/| pose their spirits. The success was overwhelm- 
ing. The rage to obtain admittance waxed ever 
destiny of the country, and in the numerous | hotter. 
most grave bishops, the most learned magis 
trates, the most busy ministers of state, strug- 


come a ma k of signal favor. 


he play and spectacle that when he got back to 


Nothing loath to renew an amusement 
n which he found so much pleasure, the king 
nvited a larger circle of lords and ladies. 

This play-acting had now become serious 


1ot surprising that the ‘‘little novices” became, 


Many of them, in 


Not only the usual courtiers, but the 


zled eagerly for a privilege which had now be- 
Bousset went, 
and Father LaChaise, the king’s confessor, and 
President Lamoignon. Madame DeSévigné 
could not get admitted till the fourth represen- 
tation. The grandest display of all was on the 
5th of February, 1689, when Louis took his 
royal guests, James II. and Mary of Modena. 
to see the play. He showed the exiles over the 
establishment with imperturbable urbanity, al- 
though James ‘tappeared insensible to every- 
thing.” The greatest order and decorum were 
observed on all occasions, in spite ot the crowds. 
Madame de Maintenon had a list made out of 
those who were to be present, and strict or’ers 
were given to allow nv one to enter whose name 
did not appear in it. The king was early at his 
post, and seems to have voluntarily assumed 
the functions of boxkeeper. ‘‘When he arrived 
he psaced himself at the door inside, and hold- 
ing up his cane as a barrier, he remained till all 
those who were invited had entered. Then he 
caused the door to be shut. He permitted few 
of his suite to come in, and those who were ad- 
mitted were ordered to be very silent, and not 
allowed to say a word to anybody.” We may 
believe that Louis tound more real enjoyment 
in these amusements, procured for him by his 
half-nun wife, than in the lavish galas and sump- 
tuous ballets and carousals he had formerly 
given to please Madame de Montespan.— Fort- 
nightly Review. 


Tue Froop or Yrars.—(By William Cul- 
len Bryant. )— 


A Mighty Hand, from an exhaustless urn, 
Pours forth the never-ending Flood of Years 
Among the nations. How the rushing waves 
Bear all before them! On their foremost edge, 
And there alone, is life; the present there 
Tosses and foams and fills the air with roar 
Of mingled noises. There are they who toil, 
And they who strive, and they who feast, and 
they 

Who hurry to and fro. The sturdy hind— 

Woodman and delver with the spade—are there, 

And busy artisan beside his bench, 

And pallid student with his written roll. 

A moment on the mountain billow seen— 

The flood sweeps over them and they are gone. 

There groups of revellers, whose brows are 
twined 

With roses, ride the topmost swell awhile, 

And as they raise their flowing cups to touch 

The clinking brim to brim, are whirled beneath 

The waves and disappear. I hear the jar 

Of beaten drums, and thunders that break forth 

From cannon, where the advancing billow sends 

Up to the sight long files of armed men, 

That hurry to the charge through flame and 
smoke; 

The torrent bears them under, whelmed and hid, 

Slayer and slain, in heaps of bloody foam. 

Down go the steed and rider; the plumed chief 

Sinks with his followers; the head that wears 

The imperial liadem goes down beside 

The felon’s with cropped ear and branded cheek, 

A funeral train—the torrent sweeps away 

Bearers and bier and mourners. By the bed 

Ot one who dies men gather sorrowing, 

And women weep aloud; the flood rolls on; 

The wail is stifled, and the sobbing group 

Borne under. Hark to that shrill, sudden shout— 

The cry of an applauding multitude 

Swaye by son:e loud-tongued orator who wields 

The living mass as if he were its soul. 

The waters choke the shout and all is still. 

Lo! next, a kneeling crowd and one who spreads 

The hands in prayer; the engulfing wave o’er- 
takes 

And swallows themand him. A sculptor wields 

The chisel, and the stricken maible grows 

To beauty; at his easel, eager-eyed, 

A painter stands, and sunshine, at his touch, 

Gathers upon the canvas, and life glows; 

A poet, as he paces to and fro, 

Murmurs his sounding lines. Awhile they ride 

The advancing billow, till its tossing crest 

Strikes them and flings them under while their 
tasks 

Are yet unfinished. See a mother smile 

On her young babe that smiles to her again— 

The torrent wrests it from her arms; she shrieks, 

And weeps, and ’midst her tears is carried down. 

A beam like that of moonlight turns the spray 

To glistening pearls; two lovers, hand-in-hand, 

Rise on the billowy swell and fondly look 

Into each other’s eyes. The rushing flood 

Flings them apart; the youth goes down; the 
maid 

With hands outstretched in vain and streaming 
eyes 

Waits for the next high wave to follow him. 

An aged man succeeds; his bending form 

Sinks slowly; mingling with the sulten stream 

Gleam the white locks and then are seen no 
more. 

Lo! wider grows the stream; a sea-like flood 
Saps earth’s walled cities; massive palaces 
Crumble before it; fortresses and towers 
Dissolve into the swift waters; populous realms, 
Swept by the torrent, see their ancient tribes 
Engulfed and lost, their very languages 
Stifled and never to be uttered more. 

I pause and turn my eyes, and, looking back 
Where that tumultuous flood has passed, I see 
The silent ocean of the past, a waste 
Of waters weltering over graves, its shores 
Strewn with the wreck of fleets, where mast and 

hull 
Drop away piecemeal; battlemented walls 
Frown idly, green with moss, and temples stand 
Uprooted, forsaken by the worshippers. 
There lie memorial stones, whence time has 
gnawed 
The graven legends, thrones of kings o’erturned, 
The broken altars of forgotten gods. 
Foundations of old cities and long streets 
Where never fali of human foot is heard 
Upon the desolate pavements. I behold 
Dim glimmerings of lost jewels far within 
The sleeping waters, diamonds, sardonyx, 
Ruby and topaz, pearl and chrvsolite, 
Once glittering at the banquet on fair brows 
That long ago are dust, and all around, 
Strewn on the waters of that silent sea, 
Are withering bridal-wreaths, and glossy locks 
Shorn from fair brows by loving hands, and 
scrolls 
O'erwritten—haply with fond words of love 
And vows of friendship—and fair pages flung 
Fresh from the printer's engine. There they lie 
A moment, and then sink away from sight. 

I took, and the quick tears are in my eyes, 

For I behold, in every one of these, 

A blighted hope, a separate history 

Of human sorrow, telling of dear ties 
Suddenly broken, dreams of happiness 
Dissolved in air, and happy days, too brief, 
That sorrowfully ended, and I think 

How paintully must the poor heart have beat 
{n bosoms without number, as the blow 

Was struck that slew their hopes and broke 
their peace. 
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Sadly I turn, and look before, where yet 


The flood must pass, and I behold a mist 


Where swarm dissolving forms, the brood of | 
hope, 


Divinely fair, that rest on banks of flowers, | 
Or wander among rainbows; fading soon 

And reappearing, haply giving place 

To shapes of grisly aspect, such as fear 

Moulds from the idle air, where serpents lift 
The nead to strike. and skeletons stretch forth 
The bony arm in menace. 





actly the seme as our ‘‘God Save the King.” 
The French claim originality, and declare that 








; tune and took it with him to England. The 
| English retort the charge of plagiarism. But 
| if plagiarism there be, it seems more probable 
that a roving minstrel like Handel was able and 
willing to make the appropriation than that a 
| sedentary and secluded body like the ladies of | 


I 
I 





| posed (on that supposition) in honor of a heret- | 
| ical Prince—George I. But soon St. Cyr was | 
| the scene of more festive entertainments. Mad- 
| ame de Maintenon thought that a little dramatic | 
declamation might be at once an agreeable dis- 
traction and a useful exercise for her young 
Some pieces of Corneille und Racine 
They 





were tried, with only too much success, 
**contained passions dangerous for youth,” and 


F 


She then asked the author of | rs 
| 


T 
able on the score of dangerous passions. After 
iA 
He 
their parts with much assiduity. Atlast the ac- | 
tresses were ready. Persian robes, trimmed 

with pearis and diamonds, had been prepared, 


songs for the choruses composed, a temporary A 


After one or two rehearsals Madame de 


He came 


[hat dismal barrier. 


That belt of darkness still the years roll on 
More gently, but with not less mighty sweep. 
They gather up again and softly bear 

All the sweet lives that late were overwhelmed 
And lost to sight —all that in them was good, | 
| Noble and truly great and worthy of lore— 

| The lives of infants and ingenious youths, 
Sages and saintly women who have made 
Their households happy—all are raised and 


By that great current In its onward sweep, 

-,} Wandering and rippling with caressing waves 
Around green islands, fragrant with the breath 

| Of flowers that never wither. 


And lost. 
| Or but remembered to make sweet the hour H 


The heart, and never shall a tender tie 

Be broken—in whose reign the eternal change 
That waits on growth and action shall proceed 
With everlasting concord, hand-in-band. 


—Soribner, for August. 


| A belt of darkness seems to bar the way, 
Long, low and distant, where the life that is 
Touches the life to come. 


The flood of years 
Rolls toward it, near and nearer. It must pass 
What is there beyond? 


Further on | 
Tear what the wise and good have said: Beyond | 





borne 


So they pass, 

rom stage to stage, along the shining course 

f that fair river broadening like a sea. 

s its smooth eddies curl along their way 

hey bring old friends together; hands are} 
clasped 


FI 


In joy unspeakable; the mother’s arms 


vain are folded round the child she loved 
Old sorrows are forgotten now, 


In the room 


Of this grief-shadowed present there shall be 


present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 
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MOCKS ever made, and our retail price was $25 


HAM 


_0O HALL, 32 to 38 North Street. % 


“The book is one that ought to be considered more 
essential than the guide-book to every mountain 
It should find a piace in every mountain- 
tending trunk, and should be on sale at all the moun- 
To associate some of these poems with 
the mountain gloom and glory will make the memory 
There are poems here to 
read which for the first time is certainly an expe- 
rience not inferior to the first sight of Lafayette or 


The Boston Christian Register says this of “THE 


HERRINC’S. 


SAFES. 


56 & 60 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


-| “Dainty little books .n excellent type.” 


Former price, $40. } 
} 
} 
| 
! 
} 
| 


FAST COLORS. 


—IN— 


New and Elegant Designs, 


10 Cents a Yard. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0,, 
WINTER STREET. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
33 to 39 Temple Place, 
OFFER AT RETAIL 

1000 WHITE LAWN and MUSLIN 
WAISTS, opening this week. 

1200 Elegant LACE and MUSLIN JACK- 
ETS opening this week at half the 
Former Prices. 

100 Rich LACE POINTS, at only half the 
regular prices, now opening. 

Over 100 Boxes Elegant Paris FLOWERS 


: at only half the regular prices. 


100 Dozen Ladies’ WHITE FRENCH CHIP 

GLACE HATS, 75 cents each. 
20,000 FANS, only half the regular prices. 
|All the rich Toilet Goods, COMBS, 
BRUSHES, PERFUMES, SOAPS, 
BELTS, CLASPS, JEWELRY, and 
other fancy goods. about half the 
regular prices, to reduce stock 
quick. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


“THE ECHO CLUB, 


And Other Literary Diversions. By BAYARD Tay- 
LOR. ” $1.25. 





Uniform with * Little Classics.” $1.25 
A charming book of criticism of poetry, with ex- | 
ceedingly skillful and good-humored parodies of the | 
best-known American and English poets. | 


“LITTLE CLASSIC” Emerson.| 


Vol.5. ESSAYS. Second Series. $1.50 
“Apples of goldin pictures of silver.” | 








SBISONABLE GOOD 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


CHANDLER 
& CO. 


SUITS 


Are 
tor Summer wear, in supe- 


now oftering 
rior styles, consisting of 
LINEN SUITS at 85, and 
with HAMBURG E™M- 
BROIDERY at 87 and up- 
ward; WHITE LAWN 
SUITS in a great variety of 
styles and prices; WHITE 
LAWN JACKETS and 
DRESSING SACQU ES in 
rarious styles and prices; 
PERCALE SUITS, in Fin- 
tire New Styles= at 83, and 
$3.50; PLAIN PE RCALE 
SUITS, in BLACK, BLUE 
and BROWN, 
ly Trimmed, and New 
Styles; SILK SUITS at 
$25.00; LLAMA LACE 
POINTS and JACKETS at 
about half price; CASH- 
MERE JACKETS on PAT 
TERNS at 85, 386 
$8, to close. 


Handsome" 


in 


S7 and 


27 and 29 Winter St. 


MRS. FLYNT’S 
IMPROVED 
UNDERCLOTHING, 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
is constantly increasing in popularity, as it 1s nearer 
perfection than any other. The only thing it appeared 
to lack when first brought before the public was a 
garment as a substitute for the Corset. This Mrs. 
Flynt has fuliy met by the invention of a 


Bust Supporter and Bust Improver, 


Patented Feb. 15, 1876—a little garment beautiful in 
its simplicity. without bones, steels or clasps, and 
which is as admirably adapted to the wants of large, 
fleshy people as those of more delicate habit. Hun- 
dreds have already been tested and given wonderful 
satisfaction. 

a@- MRS. FLYNT also calls attention to her perfect 
WEATHER PROTECTOR, which is the only 
garment enabling a lady to walk through mud and 
water, and find her dress and bottom of skirts, upon 
removing, as dry and clean as when she started from 
home. The above garment she is prepared to furnish 
at prices to conform to the times. 


MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 


No. 157 Tremont Street. 


OLD SOUTH 


HAS BEEN SOLD, AND 


LELAND’S 
MAGIC CURER 


IS SELLING FAST. 


The best medicine in the world; 

yarranted; instantly relieves and 
effectually cures Bowel Complaints, 
Cholera, Cholera Morbus, Cholera 
Infantum, Diarrhoea in Teething, 
Dysentery, Colic, Cramps, Colds, 
Chills, Coills and Fever, Neuralgia 
and Rheumatic Symptoms, and ALL 
PAINS, internal and external. Its 
effects are magical. 

It is well known in Boston, where ithas been used 
by hundreds of families, who are never without it, 
and who can be referred to by those who suffer and 
are still ignorant of its truly woudertul and instant 


effects for the above numerated painful and danger- 
ous complaints. It is pleasant to trike, and leaves 


NO ILL EFFECTS from its use. It has been used 
for many years by a nun ber of the lead ng phy siemns 
of Boston, who will testify to its magical eMicucy. 
For the purpose of bringing it inte more gene ral 
knowledge and use, the Leland Magic Cure Co. have 
become and mauufaeturers, and 


sole ph hte 


have appointed as General Agents for New England 


SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITII, 
Wholesale Druggists, 26 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


Ss. S. P. 


“NMIEDOC.” 


, 


The best possible TABLE 
CLARET for the money. 
Imported in the wood, and 
bottled by 


S.S. PIERCE & CO., 





|Cor. Tremont & Court Sts. 


WHITE’S 
MAGIC ERASIV E, 
For Removing White Marks 


From Mentel- Pieces, Dining Ta/les, Bureaus, 
Washstands, Dressing Tables, Sideboards, 
Commodes, Kitchen Tuiles, and all 


FURNITURE. 


| A hot flag. cup. pitcher, or bowl of hot water, 
Aue v | placed upon a varm-hed table, u-willy leaves a 

\ EST POCKET SERIES white mark, cdused by the action of the heat upon 

‘ ‘ 4 We the varnished surface—and much valuable turniture 

THE EVE OF ST. AGNES, and other poems. By | has thus been hopelessly defaced. Wiiele set= of 
JouN Keats. Illustrated. 50 cents. | beautiful rosewood or mahogany have been ruined 


| 
} 


For sale at all Bookstores. Sent, postpaid, on re- | 


by placing a medicine-cup or shaving-mug Upon the 


highly-polished surface of a bureau. reducing the 
: i 


value ot the complete set from hundreds 







of dollars 


r a - . }to a mere song. Side-tabies in) dining-rooms are 

ceipt of price by the F ublishers, { specially subject to these unsightly white spots; and 

JAMES R 0S600D & C0 | the sets of painted pines in our kitchens are continu. 

8 ‘y ally liable. on washing and baking days—by hot suds 

| BOSTON. spilled, or a pie-plate. fre-h trom the oven, hastily 
aad upon 4 table—to have the v. rnish turned. 


The French and Viennese Systems ; 
OF ELECTRICAL CURE. it 


! DRS. WILLIAM and EMMA H. BRITTEN, the} 
| celebrated European Electricians, beg to announce | 
| that they have just returned to Boston, and are pre | 
vared to resume their h- ghly successful methods of 
| Electrical treatment. 

After many years of study and experience the Drs. 
Britten are enabled to promise rapid and permanent 
benefit in all cases they undertake. Many diseases 
deemed utterly hopeless in every other -y-tem. have 

| yielded to their treatment. and every form of suffer- | 
ing can be alleviated WITHOUT PAIN. DANGER OR 

FAILURE. THE ELECTRICAL VAPOR-BATH wil: 

be round a Delightiul and Invigorating Re-torative. 

Examinations made by the ELECTRICAL CRANIAL b 
DIAGNOSIS, the Greatest Discovery of Modern, 

| Science, and one in which the most obscure forms of 
disease are described with accuracy. 


118 West Chester Park, Boston. 


PRICE REDUCED 


—TO— | at 


$4.75 and $5.75. 


| 
|A 

Fall Line of Colors and Styies. 
Also TURKISH MATS and CHILDREN’S 


upon @ —_— 
| from the table the found a white blot 


by a few drop- of White’= Magic Erasive 
M 


of chamber furniture which was -old at les- 
| because of the table being defaced by white marks. 
They were removed by a vottle of Magic Erasive. 


As housekeepers know to their scrrow, 00 amount 
of oiling or rubbing will restore furniture thus in- 
ured. Only WHILE’S MAGIC ERASIVE will en- 
irely eradicate, and that it will do INSTANTANE- 


JUSLY. 
EXAMPLES 
Miss E. M. Basson. ot Boston, thouglitlessly placed 


a hot jar filled with preserved fruit ju-t sealed up 


center-table. Or removing the cover 


h where the jar 
had been. Rubbed the spot with -weet oil. kerosene, 
alcohol. held a hot shovel over it. tried everything 
recommended, but nothing had any effect. Neitner 
would varni-h cover it. At la-t tried the compound 
which is called White’s Magic Era-ive. The white 


vark faded from view the in-tant it wa- applied. 
Mrs. 8. WaITE of Middleboro’ has a mahogany stand 


which was disfigured with a white mark (made by 


utting @ shaving-mnug of not water upon it) for more 
1an twenty-five years; it Was at Jost readily removed 


ought a set 
than cost 


Mr. C. E. WHITE, of the same town. 


Mr. RIDINGS was in the habit of placing his pipe 
The bowl of the hot 
pe burned the varni-h and made trouble with his 


Turkish Carriage Dusters, tics af ot: cnc 


andlady 
needed to restore the injury. 


Miss BroapD, while doing a bit of fancy ironing, 


| apparently ruined the table upon which she had been 


work; but White’s Era-ive restored the deface- 
FOR SALE BY 
gents and all Druggists through- 


out the United tates, 
PRICE, 25 and 50 CENTS. 





CARRIAGE DUSTERS. 


WHITNEY, WARNER & FROST, 


143 Tremont street. 


INSTANT RELIEF 


j 
| For sufferers by using Leland’s Magic Curer. 
| SMITH. DOOL 


LE & SMITH, 2 Tremont 8t. 










Politics, Lite 
PUBLISHE 
No. 30 Frankliy 
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TO WHOM ALL LE 


THE COMMONWE 
number, or in large 


ALL REGU 


Both 


TRANSLATED FORT 
GERM 


How thrilled 
As, through ti 
With head er¢ 
Into her cham 
Her lovely fa: 
The quivering 
He wiped the 
And grimly mq 
“Yes, itis don 
Was not for be 
To-night at eig 
That Henry D; 
She shrieked, « 
Take all my ge 
He laughed alo 
“Thou giv’st n 
“T love thee, a 
The fire of hel 
Yet ‘twas for th 
For thou the lo 
The hand that ¢ 
Shall also dare 
He cried, and a 
Like wax or sto 
He raised her u 
Cut her soft fle 
Against his bre; 
The wound or n 
He thrust the ri 
He sprang with 
And wildly o'er 
Toward Dunba¢ 
Black was the r 
Of hope had fad 
But sometimes 


A gleaming like 


Benwin, July 14, 1 


Pesta 
BY JA 


To an ordinary wo 
pulsive and improvik 
have been a sore iria 
may prove: Having 
of a friend an hundre 
an emergency, on the 
he met a peasant bem 
his cottage by tire. 
stand such an appeal) 
the peasant, returning 
his stricker: family to 
wife’s inquiries as to 
money, he replied, ¢ 
looked so poor and hi 
be good.” The peasar 
tions regarding -his be 
not know. He lookes 
had such a benevolent 
sure he must be a good 

But his devoted wif 
of the eccentricities o 
band, as the following 
day in company with s« 
looking the road, wher 


looking foot-travellerag 


of the ladies drew fh 
there! who may this 
proaching?” Madame 


pride and pleasure, “T] 

Driven from Stanz 
as mentioned previous 
and shelter for atime w 
in the Canton of Borne 
situation as teacher, or 
in the small town of Br 
But the head-master bes 
fluence with the pupils, 
to read and spell corr 
ing to teach the Heidel 
charges were not altogeé 
expelled; but soon t 
younger children, form 
dame. With many mis 
according to the phone 
sound, not the name, o 
school-committee of Bu 
recognize the value of 4 
“He hi 
are hidden in the fechle 


port, as follows : 


ner they ean be develog 
made astonishing progr 
thereby proving that ey 
doing something if the 
out his talent and awa 
mind in the order of their 
But 


parents, one of whom sa 


his innovations m 
exercises are so simple ( 
sons and means to lead t 
tion) that my wife and 
home.” 
you ought to do” 


Pestalozzi repl 
in whi 
forerunner of Frocbel, w 
kinde 


Jomne 


mothers to be true 
dorf he was soon 
gone there in consequer 
ments of the war, with 

dren, under the patrona 
man, Fischer of Berne. 

received by the inhabitan 
of Fischer the two mer 
occupying for the purpo 
old 
rocky eminence and had 


town, a huge build 
residence for the governo 


office had 


Here the school flourishe: 


been abolish 
other teachers, Tobler ay 
mountainous Canton of A 
to teach religion, histor 
later, Buss came and tau 
while Kriisi attended to 
We have n 
school enriched them pe 


arithmetic. 


fame thereof was spread 
boys but men came to st 
Noble 


lands to pay their tribute 


pursued. visitors 

In 1802 Pestalozzi was 
was chosen one of the de 
to frame a new constitutio 
reconcile the conflicting in 
was unsuccessful, and Nag 
tor, whose action was the 
storing to the cantons mu 
power while showing res, 
But the 
management 
the castle, which he had 


changes depriva 


of the schol 


governor. His school we 
of thre 


driven from Stanz, when 


doors,” in 1802, 


— 6 


A berg, who had founded a 
at Hofwyl, invited him to J 
the authorities of the Car 
him the of 
the teachers separated, a pz 
buchsee, and the others t 
don on Lake Neufchatel, 
long united in one schoo 
care of Pestalozzi. ‘‘Thi 
thick walls and four rou 
stood many a siege of i 
now captured by a school 
henceforth to become m 
attack upon ignorance tha 
in the defense of liberty.” 

The school at Yverdon ¥ 
Fj ant, the lonzest in contin 
Bter ofa century, and, in t 
fluence exerted over him by 


£ 


choice three 
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